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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 


“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble t'4 
endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and, by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to trea! the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our epirtual pature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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signed those conditions, as well as the Austrian! Ostensibly, at least, our own Government con- 
Review ot the aa erk. propositions. ,tinues very warlike, The Ministerial press is 
The anticipation of peace, however, does not | strongly contrasted in its tone with the Ministerial - , 
—- rest cutirely upon the supposition of what the Czar | press of France, where all classes seem to snatch at ~, 
would desire. It rests upon the belief that his the earliest prospect of peace. A portion of our 
means have been exhausted, and that the hitherto | Ministry, it is uuderstood,. is earnestly anxious for 
neutral Powers are so conscious of the peril which | war. It is perhaps felt in high quarters that the 
would ensue from a continuance of the war, with | military prestige of this country has been rather» 
its extension to the north of Europe—that they | damaged by the accidents in the, Crimea, The 
are prepare:l to take sides with the allies in coercing | fortunate surprise of the Malakhoff gave a 
‘Russia, rather than permit the contest to be | comparatively casy triumph to the French, while 
renewed this year. No doubt it would be sound | the impracticable attack upon the Redan fastened 
people, or that, as his friends profess, he has new policy for them to do so; but kings do not always _ something like a stigma on the English. The 
views for the internal improvements of Russia, and abide b ener poles 5 and we neyrEnane raat naee jonenenie ~ ae ape well Knowa, haw~. 
means to be the Perer the Great of Peace, or politicians who ascribe sucha course to Prussia are jever, im Sebastopol, that it had no moral effect 
that Prussia has, as they represent, been reading judging of her policy by their own view rather than | until certain un-English writers in this country gave 
new lectures upon the revolutionary dangers to be the view likely t» prevail in the counsels of King | the hint to the French soldiers in the Crimea, and 
apprehended from continued war, the Czar has, FREDERICK Wixuram. The exhaustion of Russia | taught them to swagger iu superiority over their 
at all events, accepted the terms proposed by ‘8 4 more palpable fact. Her difficulty in obtain- English Allies. A year’s campaign might retrieve 
Austria, after having refused them. There is no ™& Money in the markets of Europe has become | this temporary injury to our countrymen, and , 
public proof of any event that has happened be- notorious ; the discontent in St. Petersburg, that might unquestionably secure better terms for the 
tween the acceptance and the refusal to account | *rtificially maintained eity, is also known ; and the | Western Powers than they can now command, if it 
for the change in the Imperial mind; but there bombardment endured by Gorrscuaxorr and did not offer some opportunities for people on the 
must have been some cause, and experience of bis forces would, probably, have much more im- | Continent with whom the English ought to be in 
Russia naturally suggests a crooked motive. The portant political results if it were transferred to St. effective alliance. But man proposes, and God , 
common form of the suspicion is a belief that | Petersburg, as unquestionably it will be if Russia disposes : no peace or war can be continued exactly 
Russia may have snatched at a hint thrown out in braves another year’s campaign. It is on these |as individuals, or even as separate States, desire, 
the despatch of Count Buot, that the counter- grounds, principally, that the Czar is expected to | We reluctantly incurred the curse of a war ; we may 
signature of the Estermazy propositions by the submit. _as reluctantly incur the half blessing of a transitory 
Western Powers would render them preliminaries, If it be the reason, the Government at St. | peace. 
of peace, and constitute them the order for an Petersburg has, as usual, made some endeavour to | In a few days the public will know more; its 
armistice in Europe. In virtually making these coneeal the true motive —first, by a cireular to the | representatives will be assembled in Parliament; 
propositions to Russia, Count Buot has rechoned representatives at foreign Courts, intimating that ,and Ministers will be obliged to make a distinet 
without his host. The Western Powers recognise | Russia takes her new course out of deference for | statement. It is understood that they not only feel 
the propositions seat to Vienna as correctly repre- friendly Powers, and not in her own interests ;| obliged but anxious to do so ; that they have many 
senting the conditions which they would accept ; secondly, by an announcement published to the | interesting facts to communicate ; and Parliament 
but they do not form such a statement of the con- lieges, making much of the Czar’s condescension , has never assembled at a juncture more interesting. 
ditions as the Western Powers consider sufficient, in listening to terms, and proclaiming that he is so | Just as it meets, there will be a remarkable elee- 
either in precisions or in completeness. Some anxious to complete his gracious resolve, that he| tion. Mr. MacaULAY accepts the Chiltern Hun- , - 
other conditions have to follow, and particularly, does uot eater into any ‘ accessory negotiations.” dreds, and retreats from Parliament to the library. 2 
at 1s supposed, some under the fifth article, prohi- This seems to mean that he will not hinder the | In effect, his occupation for the seat of Edinburgh . 
biting the erection of fortitications at Bomarsuni. , continuance of the Peace Conference by collateral | had become honorary. Modern Athens was proud 
This is to be the recompense for the new alliance | negotiation. The message sent to Prince Gorts-| to be represented by the most successful living 
of Sweden, antl it is a very small recompense for|cnaKxorr’ in the Crimea to suspend hostilities,| historian, the most accomplished rhetorician, and, 
the large offers which Sweden has made. The also looks something like an earnest on the part of! really, the most independent of the statesmen that 
armistice, therefore, cannot begin until the Western | Russia. There is an ostentatious moderation! belonged to the Whig party ; but Mr. MacauLay 
Powers have deliberated upon the form of condi- | which amounts almost to a confession of the ex-' himself scruples to fill a seat without fulfilling its 
tions which they are to present, and Russia has haustion which is denied. duties ; and he leaves Edinburgh to give hima 


TPYHE sound of: peace is no sooner heard from 

St. Petersburg, than France. if not England as 
well as Germany, instantly presumes that the 
peact is all but concluded ; and in this country 
we hasten to the belief that it will be settled on 
ow own terms. Whether it is that the Czar feels, 
through his Exchequer, and through the failure of 
his plans, the exhaustion that has come upon his} 
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successor. More than one name has been men- 
tioned. For some time there has been a talk of 
Lord Joun Russext, whose tenure of a London 
seat has become very présarion#e» The favourite 
candidate known is Mf. Apam, BLack, the emi- 
nent bookseller, who is thoroughly identified with 
Edinburgh, in conviction, feeling, interests, and 
habits. } 

Death, too, has withdrawn Henry GouLsurn, 
and Cambridge University has to provide a suc- 
cessor for Pexx’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Here, again, more than one name has been men- 
tioned. There was, for the moment, an apparent 





was in his Handwriting, but the signature, he said, 
had been forged by his wife, ANNE PaLMEr, who 
is “ dead’ According tethis confessions, there - 
fore;ANNE. PALMeR is added-to the number of 
her husband’s accompli¢es; but PaLmer’s friends 
complain that the press has prejudged his ease, 





and they are about to remove histrial by certiorari 
to a Lendon court. | 

In the meanwhile, the example has not been 
unimitated ; or rather, if we may believe the story, 
PAvcMer had arival. Tuomas Butt HoLianp, 
a surgeon at Salford, has told before the magis- 
trate a strange story, how two men came to him as 








chance of placing in the seat for Cambridge one of 
the finest thinkers of the day, whose writing has | 
had a powerful influence on influential minds, | 


Arruur Hepes; but while many of the electors 


were getting up a requisition to invite him, more | 
hurried agitators had prepared to bring forward | 


a medical referee to pass the life of the father of 
one of the men, Monocuan; how, while the men 
were with him, he was mixing some acetate of lead | 
with water, and the younger MonoGHAN asked 
him if the same poison could not be so mixed as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to avoid the milky colour ; how, on that question, 





THE WAR. 


Peace spects, have almost extinguished war 
facts. ssia has ordered an armistice ; Franee 
has provisionally suspended the exportation of shot 
and shell ; winter has countermanded active 
tions ; ands diplomatists are doing their best to 
stop the threatened contest in the spring. Ag. 
cording to the latest accounts, however, the firi 
continued on both sides of Sebastopol, though te 
but little effect. The blowing up of the docks ig 
still prosecuted with vigour. The Allies, accord- 
ing to the Journal de Constantinople, have now 
180,000 troops in the Crimea, besides 13,000 
persons not belonging to the army; so that Russia 
has some reason to desire an avoidance of the 
murderous struggle that must ensue in the spri 
unless peace be concluded. The cold in the 
Crimea has considerably diminished. 

The French General of artillery, Le Beeuf, has 
arrived at Kinburn. He has visited the fortifica- 





tions and means of defence afforded by the flotilla, , 


and has pronounced the place to be strong enough 


Mr. Denman, who is well known in Cambridge, | he instructed them to mix the poison with whisky, 
though. less known to the public; and Mr. Heirs which remains limpid; and how MonoGuHan, the 
declines to oppose his friend. Mr. Denman isthe | father, has since died, the son claiming the sum 
candidate. who would represent the philosophy, | insured —2£300. And this story are the Manches- 


to resist any attack. An attack was apprehended 
about the 6th inst.; but none has been made 
These apprehensionsarose fromits being stated that 
the Russians had 30,000 men in echelon between 








science, ant liberal feeling of. Cambridge. Mr. 
WaALro es is put forward to represent the oppo- | 
sites—and he accepts the mission ! 

His translation to the University seat would 
vacate Midhurst, and Mr. Samus Warren, the | 
Recorder of Hull, the novelist of “Ten Thousand | 
a Year,” the poct of the “ Lily and the Bee,” the 
lecturer on the working classes, aspires to sit for 
Midhurst; and although he is er professo that | 
untoward being “a remarkable man,” his address | 
to the electors is remarkable for nothing but a! 
total abstinence of opinions. 

One of the first subjects pressing upon Parlia- | 
ment will be a revision of the railway system. 
The contests within the Eastern Counties Com- | 
pany continue; chairman and shareholders are 
pleading against each other in pamphlet and pub- 
lic meeting; and Parliamentary intervention is im- 
peratively needed. 

Another subject probably must be the ticket-of- 
leave system and reformatories. Reformatory in-- 
stitutions have multiplied in the English counties 
during the recess, while the enormities committed 
by ticket-of-leave men have rendered a continu- 
ance of the present system, unaltered, impossible. | 
The highest and most active minds have bent’ 
themselves to consider a fitting reform. A sort of | 
preliminary debate has been worked off in this | 
manner; and we may expect cogent and practical 


,; without proper security ; 


ter magistrates examining, while Rugeley unfolds | 
. diy ‘ . | 
its moral for the edification of a censorious world. 





Tae WesrMiInsteR IMPROVEMENT CoMMISsION.— 
Some extraordinary revelations have come forth with 
respect to this corporate body, whieh was created by 
Act of Parliament ten years ago for the purpose of 
building Victoria-street, Westminster. The body had 
almost the character of a Government corporation, 
for it was endowed with an unrestricted power of bor- | 
rowing money, coupled with grants out of the London 
Bridge Approaches Fund and the improved rates of the | 
parishes in Westminster. The accounts were to be 
examined by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. The corporation at length became involved ; 
bonds were issued to builders, who advertised them 
for sale upon the lowest terms; and in January, 1855, 
the commission became totally insolvent. A meet- 
ing of the bondholders was called; a committee of 
investigation was appointed ; and a petition has been | 
presented to the House of Lords, and a bill of com- 
plaint filed in Chancery. It is asserted that the com- 
missioners have incurred a deficiency of £100,082. 
They have since, as far as can be ascertained, put 
forth bonds to the amount of £1,030,570, of which 
they say £89,700 have been cancelled, leaving £977,050 
as the amount in circulation on the 31st of December, 
1854, when they stopped payment. Besides the means 
thus raised, the commissioners are alleged to have 
mortgaged the freehold property of the undertaking 
for £271,500. The present value is only £167,200; | 
but itis thought that about £140,000 worth of the 
mortgages would be ignored by the Court of Equity, 
and it is calculated that the value of the street will be | 
greater when it is completed. The commisioners | 
are also accused of issuing bonds to a large amount 
of issuing £58,000 worth 
within a few days of their insolvency; of making an 


jis frozen 
| defence, should the Russians attack. 
| Vivian is apprehensive of an attack on Kertch, and 
, has therefore called for officers of infantry and 


| take up his winter quarters at Erzeroum. 


| Petrosska and Otchakoff. The garrison of Kinbamm 


has been reinforced by French troops. The flotilla 
in, but, it is said, would aid the 


General 


artillery to be sent to him from Constantinople. 
The Russian armistice will render these precautions 
unnecessary for the time.. 

A few items of news from Asia are supplied bya 
despatch from Constantinople, which says :— 

“General Mouravieff, after having destroyed the 
advanced works of Kars, has left a force in that place, 
and directed his march upon Gumri with the main 
body of his army. There were at Trebizond 15,000 
Turks and Egyptians, the greater part of whom are 
on their way to the succour of Erzeroum. These 
troops endure all sorts of privations, and suffer ex- 
tremely from the bad state of the roads, which. 
encumbered with snow.” ’ 

Another despatch says that Omar Pacha is to 
He has 
been reinforced by the Egyptian division, and the 
Porte is constantly sending fresh troops into Asia, 
particularly Albanians. 

Should hostilities continue, it is stated that the 
spring will see a corps of the allied army operating 
in Georgia under the command of Sir Colin 
Campbell. But these projects must for the present 
be held in abeyance till we know the results of the 
grand diplomatic “‘ palaver.”’ 

THE FALL OF KARS, 

General Vivian, according to the statements of the 
Times Constantinople Correspondent, was applied to 
by Lord Stratford to go the relief of Kars with his 
contingent. He agreed to this, but, from inquiries 


| which he caused to be made by General Smith, he 


found that he should want an addition of 2,000 men 


disenssions in Parliament, probably with measures undue charge for interest; and of executing pre- 
t a the ticket-of-l -" dt l | ferential mortgages almost at the very moment of the 
o amend the ticket-of-leave system and to enlarge |. ,,nae. 


the powers for establishing reformatories. | about eight per cent.—a proceeding which will ruin 


They are now selling bonds at the rate of | 





Another portion of our penal system will also 
challenge revision—that part which relates to cases | 
like that of Pater, and which involves abuse of | 
insurance. Some are anticipating a change in the | 
law of insurance, so as to prevent the frauds and | 
crimes to which the present practice of insurance 
offices has given encouragement, but the change | 
will take place probably in the practice rather than | 
in the law. 

The Rugeley tragedy has given us new scenes. 
Another verdict of “‘ Wilful murder” has been re- 
turned in the ease of WALTER PALMER; a drug- 
gist’s assistant having given evidence which corro- 
borates the suspicion that prussic acid assisted the 
narcotic effects of excessive drinking, and that 
Witt1AM PALMER administered the poison with 
his own hand. PAuMer has also appeared as a 
witness for the defence in an action brought against 
his mother on a bill of exchange for £2,00), 
written with his own hand. The bill purported 
to bear his mother’s acceptance, and her sig- 
nature “Saran Paumer.”’ In the Court of 
Queen’s Bench Parmer admitted that the bill! 





| old age in the present imperfect state of the public 


| many of the present holders ; but it doesnot seem that | 


the commissioners are amenable to any punishment. 
Heattu or Lonpon.—Eleven hundred and twenty- 
one deaths were registered in London in the week 
that ended on Saturday, January 19. The average 
number of deaths, corrected for increase of popula- | 
tion, is 1,332 in the third week of January, which is 
the coldest week of the year, in the ordinary course 
of the seasons. The deaths were 211 below the 
average. 495 of the deadwere children and young 
persons ; 156 were of the age 20-40; 211 of the age 
4060; 217 of the age 60-80; and so few attain ripe 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





health that 42 only were of the age of 80 and 
upwards. 264 persons of all ages died of small-pox, 
measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, typhus, and other 
zymotic diseases, Hooping-cough and typhus are 
epidemic. 132 persons died of consumption, chiefly 
of the age of 20 and under 60; 26 of anoplexy, and 
34 of paralysis ; 191 of inflammation of the lungs and 
air tubes. 12 women died of childbirth.—Last week, 
the births of 817 boys and 827 giris, in all 1,644 
children, were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1846-55, the average 
number was 1,494. — Fron the Registrai-General’s 
Weekly Return. 

Tae Riewt Hon. Spencer Horatio Watrore has 
accepted the office of Archbishop's Church Estates 
Commissioner, vacated by the decease of the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn. The income attached to the 
office is £1,000 a-year. 





to the 8,000 he then possessed. The Turkish 
| Government consented to place 35,000 or 40,000 men 
under General Vivian, who, together with Lord 
Stratford, expressed great willingness to attempt a 


diversion. The proposal was then sent home, and 
repeadly urged ; 
Government was to stop all proceedings. 

Another obstacle to the efficiency of the Turkish 
army has arisen from the working of the Loan Com- 
mission. Some of the conditions proposed by the 
commission did not suit the Turkish Government ; 
and great delay was the consequence. In spite of 
these difficulties, which are still pending, the com- 
mission has taken upon itself, without any material 
guarantee in its hands, to pay the Turkish Goyern- 
ment nearly a million of money, so that, with the 
£600,000 which the Rothschilds advanced, they have 
got £1,50),000. 

WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Tue NigutincaLe Funp.—The results of the recent 
meeting in London in aid of the Nightingale Fund 
have been communicated to the army in the Crimets 
the members of which, of all ranks, have been inyited 
to assist. The commander of the forces has given 
one day’s pay. All the contributions are to be volun 
tary. 

Tue Sea or Azor.—Russian official accounts re 
present the Sea of Azof as being frozen for a con- 
siderable distance from the shore on the 26th ult. 

How THEY MANAGE Matrers aT ErzeRrouM-— 
Tue whole system of administration here (Erzeroum) 
is corrupt beyond measure. It has a routine, t00, 
which rides it like « nightmare, and, forcing one’s Way 


but the answer of the English 
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through its red tapeism is like swimming through | 


seaweed, Take one example out of a thousand. <A 
young Magyar officer here inthe Turkish service h 1 
twenty months’ pay due. He applied for it to the 











Muchir, the Muchir referre1 him to the presi lent of 
the Medjlis, or council ; the president of neil 
passed him on to the commandant of ar ry: the 
commandant of artillery to the sub-comm nt; the 
sub-commandant to the chief of the uff; the chie 


of the staff again to the president, who at last rocom- 





mended him to lay a memorial before the Medjlis, 
which being done, he, the chief Imaum, or high priest 


and. I know not how many other wiseacres, put their 








heads. together over the intricate claim, and at la 
came to the conclusion tha‘, without committing 
themselves, they might allow the i morialist six out of 
his twenty, or rather twenty-two months’ pay, for two 
months more had elapsed in inquiring how to ¢ his 
money. The balance remains au outstan i lebt, 
which he may amuse himself in memoriuis ant 
his leisure during the next two years, but, let hina 
manage as he may, there will bean arrear, vad 
parties live long en yugh, it will drag its slow length 


along till the millennium, wh 0 the Turks will most 


probably take advantage of the joyful occasion 
cancel it altogether.—Times Lvzeroum Corresp« 
Mip WINTER IN THE Crivea.—We have | 


14 





heavy snowstorm last night and this mornmg (J: 
uary 4th). The fall has ceased, but tlie snow 
several inches deep on the plateau. On the white 


surface, the irregular collections of huts have 
thing the appearance of groups of farm buildir 
while the more distant tents, 
with the dazzling whiteness of the 
taken for heaps of hay or manure 
the distance of about three-quai ) 
horizon is limited by a haze a few shades g 
the snow, and semi-transparent, so that fi 
dimly seen walking within i The wind howls 
dvearily round the huts, but the snow lend 
the foreground, and the temperature 
it has been for the last few days—far milder th 
was on the 2nd, a piereing day of frost, 1 
Fatigue parties, in their short fur-lined coats, their 
heads protected by those black sealskin caps the sha; 
of which reminds one of pictures of Russian 
velling, bring up firewood on their shoulders 
different commiseariat stores, and a considei 
amount of snowballing goes on among them in 
intgewils of their toil. Here and there carts rm 
slowly through the deep snow, in which, hard by m1 
window, some Tartar dogs are now disporting them- 
selves, apparently quite in their element. The wintex 
piece is complete, aud not unpicturesque. But 
suggests a wish that the whole, instead of part only, 
of our army had more substantial shelter than tents 
against the sharp wind, the drifting snow, the bitter 











ul 


to 





cold that will attend a return of frost, and the chill 
floods which a thaw must inevitably bring. Weil 
provided in most essential respects the soldier 
certainly are—well clothed and well fed; but 

seems strange that by this time they should not a 
have been hutted. Huts are getting up, however 


with great rapidity.—Times Correspondent. 

Ismay Pacwa (General Kmety) arrived at CC 
stantinople on the 3rd, and was still there on the 7th 
instant. 

AMERICAN Nevurratity.—“ Mr. John Ellwood, 
duate of the Military Institute of Kentucky,” 
the Commonwealth, of Frankfort, Kentucky, “1 
obtained a brevet of first in the Rus 
army, through the medium of the Minister of 
at Washington. He embarked Monday last at 
New York, and is to proceed to Berlin, where he will 
await orders from St. Pet The French 
paper, Courier des Etats Unis, calls attention to tl 


lieutenant 
on 


ratrire.” 


fact as “a flagrant breach of neutrality.” 
AN AWKWARD AFFAIR AT BALAKLAVA.—Thi ned 
officer of the Star of the South, a large steam tran 


port of 1,809 tons, in Balaklava Harbour, has been 
flogged by order of the Provost-Marshal, on a charg 
ofdrunkenness. The man denies that he was drunk, 








and, previous to the punishment, he requested 
hearing—a request in which he was backed by his 
own captain, who was ready to speak to his gen 
good conduct ; but this was refused. He sin 
thrown up his situation. It is said that he stammer 


and this may have led to the mistake, if mistake it 
Were. A transport captain present at the floggin 

expressed his opinion that it was brutal treatment; 
on which he was threatened with the like if he did not 
goon board his ship. A correspondence has been 
entered into between the naval and military author 

ities, 

Tae Bautic.—Two English war corvettes, which 
had entered the Baltic, have again left it and returne] 
into the North Sea. : 

CotonEt Srumons, R.E.—We are pleased to be able 
to record that Colonel Simmons, the gallant and able 


eoadjutor of Omar Pacha, from the first campaign of 
General in Bulgaria to his recent brilliant | 


that 


eae in Mingrelia, has arrived safely in England, 
sad has already hadlong interviews with Lord Panmure 
and Lord Clarendon, 


Tue War Councit.—The Duke of Cambridge, 
| General Della Marmora, General Airey, Sir Harry 
Jones, Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, and Admiral 
Dundas, arrived at Dover, on their return from the 
Council of War at Paris, in the Admiralty steam-yacht 
Vivid, Captain Smithett, at five on Tuesday morning, 


aud proceeded direet to London by the express naail | 


train. 


THE PEACE. 

No great progress has been made since last week 
towards the definitive conclusion of peace; but, as 
might a perfect flood of gossip has 
poured in from Paris, from Vienna, from Berlin, from 
the whole length and breadth of the continent. Some 
of these rumours and anecdotes may be repeated, 
togther with the few substantial facts 
vached us, 

Prussia is putting iu her claim to praise, and is 
loudly asserting that the submission of Russia is her 
doing. It seems that when the King saw his Imperial 
friend and relation apparently pushed hardby Austria, 
he also joined the stronger side, and, by means of his 


be expected, 

















| took up a 


' table twad: at 
| infant schoo). i 


which have | 


! should, at 


envoy at St. Petersburg and by an autograph letter 
» the Czar, threatened to close the land frontier and | 
hut up Russia. Frederick William was afraid of 
having his ports blockaded in the ensuing campaign. 
According to one yuunt, he hinted that, | 
Alexander romain obstinate, Prussia would 

be oblized to resort to measures which she would 
et. The truth appears to be that Russia was 
larmed at the preparations for next spring, and at 
the possible adhesion of Austria. It is now whispered 
1 high p litical cireles th Russia is exhausted. The 
1ext campaign, moreover, might have been revolution- 
. Itis said on the continent that a project had been 
matured, with the conetrrence of Austria, for erecting 


rate ki in with an Austrian arch- 
Austria to have been c ympensateT 
ncipalities, and perhaps with the 

, . . 
lurkey ; the Austrian Italian 
ption of Lombardy) to be 


and Finland to be restored 
price of 


Poland into a sep 
luke at the head: 


by the Danubian Pri 
? _ 2 





ni vinal zeraincté of 
Duchies (with the exe 
riven to Piedmont; 

» Sweden, at the 


ruggle. 


the latter aiding us in the 








Russia has ordered vension of hostilities in the 
Crimea ; and France for present will not ship any 
i nee iel of r to the scene of hostilities, 
ne eed tly in favour ofan immediate 





‘ there are p il rumours of disagreements 
between ourallyand oursel ves,owing to ourwish to exact 
ingent terms. With the exception of the Presse 
il the Siecle, the French journals exhibit a strong 
feeling, and speak of England, with a 
certain lack of courtesy, as being “bound in 
honour” to accept the Austrian terms, M. de Morny is 





anti-war 





mentioned as the French plenipotentiary in the 
ming nezotiations, the locality of which is not yet 
ecided. ‘That politician, however, is vehemently 


oppesed to a continuance of hostilities, and not very 
friendly in his feelings towards England. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that he will not be appointed. 
Among the romantic little tales common on occasions 
of excitement, is one to the effect that the Emperor 
Napoleon almost fainted on hearing of Russia’s 
sptance. Some “difficulty” with respect to the 
negotiations is hinted at ; but whether it be at Paris, 
or Vienna, or London, is not knowa, 
The Emperor of Austria first communicated the 
news from Russia to the company at a State ball; and 


the dancing was for a time arrested, in order that 


ynder might find a tongue. The Austrian journals 
have been ordered to express their confidence that 
the negotiations will lead to a treaty ; and the Donau, 


for expressing doubts of their successful termination, 
been seize and confiseated. It is plain, there 
that Austria is opposed to a continuation of the 
var. Russia professes to have accepted the terms 
without reserve. The Journal de St. Pete rsbourg says 
hat, out of cousideration for the general wish of 
Rurope, Russia has not sought to impede the work of 
mciliation by accessory negotiations, but that she 
hopes due account will be taken of her moderation. 
M. de Budberg (the Russian representative at Berlin) 
has re 














the Chancellor makes known to the representatives of 
Russia in foreign countries the motive for accepting 
he propositions of Austria, and gives an expose of the 


of songs and the class of books best fitted for the 


meu. Anything more sensible than ‘its 
prineiple, more humane and honest tham its inten- 
tion, or nove fresh and characteristic than. the 
genial bulivine of its expression, we never read. 
Mr. M‘Lea! oe! served :— ra 

“Tf we i+ hove singing, let us have good hearty 
Scotch soi | vas lately in a child's school, and 
ngs, and saw ‘Scots wha hae’ -as 


werne 


the title « « the songs. - I was deliehted at the 
expectatio» ring this noble Scotch song, and, tu 
my astonis!) yout. | cound that the song wassome inimi- 


> horrid stuff about marching tu 
t leughter.) 1 turned to another, 
aks and braes o’ bonny Doon,’ and 
was again ited on finding that fine song 
banished, ‘her substituted, in which ‘there 
was no | iat eyon prose, but wretched miser- 
able twad« (/ svghter.) Tf we ave to have singing, 
let us hav “ty Scotch songs, such as those I 
may myst hie rw, and may even yet sing, ((fveat 
laughter.) ‘leous “the Arethusa,’ ‘ Old Benbow ’— 
that will stir a man’s soul, and 
vidie such as these songs. (OCheers,) 
Then, ast... libraries, there are two reasons why 
they don” -.«-eed. We give to working men des- 
perate dro }oek- thatwe would not read ourselves. 
(Applausc.) Ir alinost hypocrisy that a man 
fireside, read one of | Dickens's 
books, or * ott’s novels, but the moment they 
come to 'g man, they must not encourage 
him to reo‘ thes: books. Who-does not rejoice; at 
his own fires! '! he can find time from the higher 
labours of lit urn up his noble Shakspeave and 


entitled ‘\ 


(cheers) - ‘ in 
not a hor 


Milton, to hose noble men of old? Why not 
come for then, and say to our working men, 
* Read th wks!’ (Applause) Tf we begin to 


1 pick out the drouthiest, driest 
eve them to read. We are true to 
true to our fellow-men. And 

in giving them a good whole- 


put thes 
books, yo Yvert 
ourselves 
when yot 


some libr as you have read yourselves, you 
can come wit! boldness and say, with regard to 
other book- Youesa are not wholesome reading! 
they are wire ble wretched novels, full of paltry 

ntimen on read these ;’ and the man will 
believe y ft little more liberal, a little more 
wide in t) soohs you give them. (Applause.) Aa 
regards your ' ‘en, | wish I could feel now, in 
reading t “-t book that ever was written, the 
same inten » enjo. ment and pleasure as I did when I 
real ‘Bl and ‘Beauty and the Beast’— 
(laughter «« ,hvuse)—* Jack and the Bean-Stalk ;’ 
and ‘ Jack the ‘iiant-Killer.’ (Renewed laughter and 
applause.) The other day 1 began to read them 
again — (lc ' ond I was delighted with them. 
I will tell te Tread them again. I wanted to 
give them «rs. .tieally to my children. I wanted 


\ 


them to « 
(Applause.) 
these b yoke te ‘ 
man or wom 
read in y 


‘6 T enjoyed when I was young. 
are you frightened for in giving 
hildren? I don’t believe there is a 
» who remember any book they 
' who do not recollect the pleasure 


with which 1 => hooks were read. Very well; do 
you find they ih done you harm? Do you look 
back with ® © e upon and injury they have done 
you? Ikyre 4 »me into my soul like sunbeams, 
Ihave th thankfulness that I have these 
books. Ti hem to your ragged boys aswell. 


(Applause » @ 
will have +t! 
and more yh 
read.” (4 ’ 
The spc.s«1 eoucluded by recommending those 
who are gor! ) adders to read aloud for the benefit 
of those wie sve vot. Many a man, he observed, 
would rej vie» 10 hear a book read, who would 
little good it tl book were left to-him to read 
himself. 
There i- <0 


hem your good hooks; but, if you 
ested, you must have a broader 
v about the books they ought to 


‘thing not a little amusing, and 


‘significant to. in the mimgled “laughter and 


seived a circular from Count Nesselrode, in which | 


intentions of the Russian Government in reference to 


the future negotiations. The circular declares that 
Russia has made concessions with a view to the re- 
establishment of peace, out of deference to the repre- 
sentations of friendly Powers, but not at all because 
her interest calls fur the conclusion of that peace. 

The Czar is stated to have remarked to an eminent 
diplomatist who was recently at St. Petersburg : 
“ J'ai les Allemands en pitie, les Anglais en haine, et 
Fraugais en admiration.” 





A SENSIBLE SPEECH ON EDUCATION, 

THE annual meeting of the Dundee Industrial 
| Schools recently took place, and was addressed by 
'the Rev. Norman M‘Leod, of Glasgow, who made 
jan admirable speech on the subject of the kind 


| July, 1854, , | 
| dorsed by 


| 


| William J's) 


t 


applause * oi! ich Mr. M Leod’s remarks were 


received, 


Mis. '« MER AND THE PORGED 
\CCEPTANCE, 
uivu, from the fact of William Palmer, 
ley murderer, being mixed up with 
it, excited the '' ‘most interest, came on in the Bail 
Court (Cow Queen's Bench) on Monday. The 
action wes zit by Mr. Henry Padwick against 
Sarah Palin ~ the aceeptor of a bill of exchange 
drawn by “iilivt Palmer upon, and accepted by, 
Sarah Paliucr tov £2,000, dated Rugeley, the 3rd of 
three months after date, and en- 
Palmer to Mr. Padwick. Mra. 
thet she did not accept the bill. 
, inthe course of the year 1854, was 
ircumstances, owing to his bets on 
Padwick advanced him £2,000 on 


THIS case, 
the supp« ‘ hoy 


Willi 
Palmer yp! 


in embarr: 
race-horses. M 


| the bill, and William Palmer paid a sum of £1,000 


\ 


in reductio \ 


o it, and gave two cheques in payment 
of the resi! 


Vhese were dishonoured. Mr, Pad- 
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wick, was a creditor for £1,000, for which 
he obtained a warrant of attorney, issued execution, 
and arrested William Palmer on the 12th of last Decem- 
ber. eee time Palmer was thus in custody, he 
was from the care of the sheriff's officer and 
taken into that of the criminal officers. The defence 
was that the signature of Mrs. Paimer as acceptor 
was a forgery; and the principal witness in support 
of this was Mrs, Palmer herself. Her evidence is of 
sufficient interest to be given in full :— 

“T am a widow, and am more than sixty. I saw this 
bill for the first time on Saturday last. There is not 
one letter in my writing. It is not my acceptance. 
I first heard of this bill on the 12th of December. 
No application had been made to me before for pay- 
ment, I never gave any one authority to sign that 
acceptance for me. About three years ago, I accepted 
two bills for my son William. The two did not 
amount to £700. I had security forthem. I never 
accepted for so large an amount as £1,000.” 

Cross-examined.—“ One that is nota forgery is not 
yet paid. I accepted one in favour of Mr. Buckstone, 
a grocer at Stafford. It was to oblige my son William. 
{ft might be seven or eight months ago. My son 
applied to me to accept it. My security, I dare say, 
would cover that. It was on real property in Staf-| labourer named Brown, and his wife. Something fell 
fordshire for £5,000 or £6,000. It was for advances | heavily, and Mrs. Howell exclaimed, “Jem, you have 
of money made at different times. I did not know | killed your child, and you have killed me.” The | 
who the last bill was to be given to at the time. My | woman was pregnant and near her confinement. She | 
son assured me I should not have to pay it. I have | added, “Jem, look about you, and see what you have 
paid £260 towards it. I believe I never accepted ; done.” Howell ran down stairs as fast as he could | 
more than three bills for him. I did not give a check | go, and his wife called out to Mrs. Brown, “ Missus, 
in favour of Mr. Padwick for £1,000. I have banked | for mercy’s sake, come in to me.” This request was 
for many years at Rugeley and Lichfield. In De-| acceded to; and Mrs. Howell said to her friend, “ He 
cember, 1852, I did not give a check in favour of Mr. | has killed me,” and screamed out. 

| 
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Giles's of Bath—a neighbourhood inhabited by the 
most desperate characters. He was thirty years of 
age; and his wife, who carried vegetables about the 
streets, had reached the same time of life. Four 
— had been born to them; but they are all 


In the course of last Saturday evening, the man 
and his wife had been drinking together at a public- 
house called the Seven Dials. They quarrelled ; and 
Howell struck his wife a back-handed blow in the face. 
He afterwards left, and the wife went away with 
another woman. About midnight Howell returned to 
his room. Some lodgers in the adjoining chamber then 
heard him talking, apparently to himself. He mut- 
tered, “I will kill the cow ; I will kill her. God 
strike me dead, I will do some mischief.” The event 
showed that he did not speak idly. While he was in 
this mood, the wife returned, and said outside the 





side?’ He answered, “ Yes, I am. 
been all night?’ The wife 
looking for him, but could not find him. 


Where have you 
Howell 


thee something.” 
heard by the listeners in the adjoining room—a 





The woman | 

Padwick. Myson George had all to do with the} Brown uttered an exclamation of “Murder!” and her | 
money. I don’t know that I gave him a check for | husband, following her into the room, found the floor 
£1,000, payable to Mr. Padwick. I am sure as to/ covered with blood, and Mrs. Howell prostrate in the 
whether I drew such a check. The whole of the midst of it. He was frightened, and, taking his wife | 
money I advanced for William was £5,000 or £6,000, | away, called out to the neighbours and the police. 
and it was upon the Lichfield Bank. 
vanced to him more than three years. Indeed, I do} of Mrs. Webb, a midwife; knocked up the landlord 
not know whose handwriting this acceptance is.| of the house, and, with many oaths, asked him to | 
These receipts are mine. I never was asked to pay | bring the woman out, or his wife would be dead be- 
on any other bill than the one on which I paid the| fore she got there. The man said she must have | 
£260. Ihavenever given my son money to pay | time to get her clothes on; but Howell, who seemed | 
bills. Heis indebted to me now. I don’t know| to be intoxicated, and who was naked with the ex-| 
what he owes me. I have not made a caleulation at | ception of his trousers and bvots, urged the midwife 
all. I did not know a claim was made upon me for! to make haste. Being frightened at his manner, she 
£1,000 upon a bill drawn by my son upon me. I} went half dressed. On the road, the man said, “ Make 
never heard of it. I found the money to pay the bills | haste along, and I've got a noggin of gin for you when 
{ accepted ; but I did not expect to be called upon to | you get there.” When she arrived, Howell lighted 
do so. I have not made promissory notes for my|her up stairs, and said, “You may take me, or | 
son.” do what you like with me; I don’t care.” The wife | 

Mr. George Palmer, and Mr. Thomas Palmer, sons | was then nearly dead ; and, shortly after the arrival | 
of Mrs. Palmer, Sarah Palmer, her daughter, and | of medical men, she expired. A lacerated wound at the 
various other witnesses, were examined to prove that | bottom of the abdomen had been inflicted, and she | 
the signature was not that of thedefendant. William | bled to death. The body was quite blanched. After | 
Palmer, who had been brought up from Rugeley, | her decease, the Csarian operation was resorted to, 
strongly guarded, was then put in the witness-box, | and a male child was taken forth, quite dead. The 
and the ensuing conversation took place between him | probability appears to be that Howell kicked his wife 
and Mr. Edwin James, counsel for the prosecution :— | in the abdomen; but of this there is no direct proof. 

“Take that bill of exchange for £2,000 in your; Murper at Liverroot.—A girl, named Drum- 
hand. Is the signature to the drawing and endorse-} mond, has been murdered at Liverpool by a ruffian 
ment yours?” “ Yes.”—‘ You applied to Mr. Pad-| with whom she had lived. The motive seems to be 
wick to advance money on that bill?’ “I did.”— | that.he suspected her of having given information 
“Who wrote the acceptance, ‘Sarah Palmer?” | which led to the apprehension of some of his disre- 
“Ann Palmer."—“‘Who is she?” “She is now| putable associates. Her head was nearly severed 
dead.”—“ Do you mean your wife?” “ Yes.”—“ Did | from her body ; and Ferguson, the murderer, after- 
you see her write it?” “ Yes.".—‘You may now | wards went into a public-house, and boasted that he 
retire.” William Palmer then retired. “had done the business for his wench.” When before 

Mr. James immediately afterwards intimated that | the magistrates (by whom he has been committed for 
his client would withdraw from the case. Mr. Serjeant | trial), he exhibited great dejection. 
Wilkins (who conducted the defence) said he was; Munrper NEAR RicumMonp.—Mary Ann Peacock, a 
bound to admit that Mr. Padwick had acted with | widow, and her child, have been found drowned in 
great propriety, and Mrs. Palmer, accordingly, would | the Thames, near Teddington Lock. An inquest has 
not press for costs. The Serjeant, in his opening | been opened, and twice adjourned, but has not yet 
speech for the defence, alluded to William Palmer as | come to a conclusion. It would seem, from the de- 
he victim of “ most infamous calumnies”—of “ wicked, | tails already known, that George Ford, the mate of a 
unconstitutional, and cruel attempts made for weeks | barge plying between Kingston and London, was pay- 
past, by those who ought to be the protectors and | ing court to the woman, and had some cause to be 
guardians of our liberties and rights.” He also re-| jealous of another ‘man. About a week previous to 
proved Mr. James for having alluded to Palmer's | the discovery of the body, he induced Mrs. Peacock, 


It was ad- On leaving the house, Howell went to the residence | 











said she had _ been | 
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surance office, after the death of old Monaghan, wag 
refused. The prisoners were remanded.— 

case is under investigation at Manchester, in which 
two children, whose parents would be entitled te £g 
each from a burial club at their death, are suspected 
to have been poisoned. 





OUR CIVILISATION, 


An Epitome or Encusn “Crviiisation.” — The 
contrast is a strange one betiveen the destinies of the 
little well-born, well-nursed, well-weaned, well-f 

well-trousered, well-whipped, well-beLatined, well- 
beGreeked child of the wealthy and opulent, and those 
of the stunted, deformed, pallid, unclothed, unwashed, 
untaught little vagabond, whose father and mother 
have nothing to bestow upon him but thumps, kicks, 
and curses. The healthy influences which the rich 





door, “My dear Jem, have you come? Are you in- | can bring to bear upon their children are very numer- 


ous. There is the bevy of nurses—the coral, with its 
golden peal of bellsa—Noah and his progeny in their 


stately ark—a dissected map of Europe—a French 


pushed her into the room, exclaiming, “I'll give | governess—a German ditto—admiasion to the dinner 


The sound of two blows was then 


table at half-price, with oranges and bon-bons as the 
rewards of infantine virtue—Dr. Portly and the 
Catechism—a grey pony—Mr. Softly and the verb “I 
love,” in the Latin tongue—the Rev. Auneas M’ Whack 
and the verb “I strike,” in the original Greek;— 
Eton or Harrow—the Midsummer holiday at home in 
the old Manor-house, with the first glimpse at the 
divine Sophia, rising fifteen with the brightest eyes 
and the most captivating blushes ;—Oxford with a 
good allowance—the continent with a larger allowance 
—the London Clubs with the largest allowance of all 
—a seat in Parliament, and some thousands a-year, 
more or less—and, to crown all, the identical Sophia 
of the schoolboy’s dreamland converted into a portly 


| matron in ruby velvet at one end of a rich dinner 


table, while the unflinching gladiator in the school of 
all ¢ie virtues sips a glass of unexceptionable Burgundy 
at the other, and descants upon the frightful propen- 
sities of human nature, and the vices of the poor. So 
much for young Hopeful; now for young Hopeless. 
Born of a cadger and the heiress of a dog’s-meat man 
in the back‘attic of a back street behind Clare-market, 
or haply in Bethnal-green; wrapped in a ragged dish- 
clout, his little lips placed at a breast which will 
yield little but adulterated gin; weaned over a 
cabbage-stall; untaught in any science save sharpness, 
and that sharpness the sharpness of London thieves; 
ignorant of any distinction between himself and the 
street curs, save that he kicks the dogs, and the dogs 
bite him; familiar from infancy upwards with the 
choicest phraseology of blasphemy and Tey 
taken by his mother on Saturday night to witness the 
ceremony of pawning the flannel petticoat and stolen 
kerchief at the sign of the Three Ba'ls ; well-grounded 
from his earliest years in the rudiments of picking 
and stealing,—removed in due course to Mr. Fagin’s 
Finishing Academy to practise on the mannikin with 
its larcenous bells,—familiar with the police-court, in 
which he lisped his earliest public lie,—with a stall at 
the penny theatre, when he has succeeded in stealing 
the penny ;—of his Sophia and of their courtship we 
dare not speak : the world is first made acquainted 
with the story of their loves when young Hopeless is 
placed at the bar charged with having smashed in the 
nose, blackened the eyes, broken the head, and frae- 
tured two of the ribs, of the object of his affections. 
Why pursue the dismal tale? The Quarter Sessions 
and the Assizes, the Hulks and the Penitentiaries, 
Norfolk Island and Calcraft, need not be painted in.— 
Times. 

Tue Arzemrr to Porson a Wire.—Thomas Rob- 
son, a man who attempted to poison his wife with 
sugar of lead, has been committed for trial. It ap- 
peared that he had made offers of marriage to a gi 
named Jane Timperley, to whom he represented him- 
self as a single man. This was his motive for 
desiring to get nis wife out of the way. 

Woman Beatixe.—Jobn Jenkins, a_ bricklayer, 
has been committed to prison for four months for 
a brutal assault on his wife, whom he knocked down 





“catalogue of crimes; which, no doubt, was in-| by threatening to stab her if she refused, to go with 
judicious, considering that the accused is not yet | him on board the barge, and pass the night there. 
tried. But Mr. Wilkins’s pathetic appeals to public 
sympathy in favour of his client, as an injured and 
ealumniated being, was equally uncalled for, and lies 
vpen to the extra charge of being simply ridiculous. 

The appearance of William Palmer in the witness- 
box was in no respect singular. The vicinity of the 
court was densely crowded; but, owing to the 
exertions of a large body of police, the court itself 
was not inconveniently filled. A large number of 
persons waited outside to sec Palmer brought forth ; 
but a cab having been stationed at one door, as a sort 
of dummy, the prisoner was brought out at another 
door, and driven rapidily off in a vehicle which there 
wwaited him. 


ever again seen alive. Ford, and a man named Jack- 
under remand. 

Potsontneas at MancuestEer.—Poisonings, for the 
sake of deriving money from the deaths of insured 
persons, is fearfully on the increase. Four men— 
Thomas Bull Holland, a surgeon, James Monaghan, 
George Barry, and Edward Dunn—are now in custedy 
at Manchester, charged with poisoning the father of 
Monaghan, whose life was insured for £300 in the 
Diadem Insurance Company, of which body Holland 
was the surgeon. The latter has turned Queea’s evi- 
dence, and, on the examination before the Manchester 
magistrates, he was put in the witness-box, but pre- 
varicated excessively. It appears that he told the 

WIFE MURDER IN BATH. other prisoners that mixing sugar of lead with whiskey 
JamEs HowE.t, acostermonger at Bath, has murdered , would prevent its being detected, and he had several 
his wife under circumstances of more than usual | conversations with them of a kind which should bave 
atrocity. The man lived in Avon-street—the St.‘ aroused his suspicions. The application to the in- 


A CROP OF MURDERS. 





ax Sraaaee : Bee os 


in a pubiic-house, and kicked savagely. Before the 
Lambeth magistrate he blubbered a good deal, and 


She went, together with her child, and neither were Laon he was drunk at the time, or he should not have 


done it.—At the Clerkenwell police-office, a master 


sou, the captain of the barge, are now in custody, and ; shoemaker has been sentenced td a month’s imprison 


ment for an outrageous assault with a seick on his 
wife. The sentence would have been heavier, but for 
the intercession of the injured woman, who said there 
could not be a “ better-hearted man,” but that he had 
been ill lately and had got intoxicated. 

Tatzvine Soxprers’ CLotuine.—Solomon Goin- 
pertz, a Jew salesman in the neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel, has been charged at Worship-street 
with being unlawfully in possession of a quantity of 
military c!othing, the property of the Queen. No 
less than one hundred and fifty different articles were 
found on his premises by the police. The Jew as- 
serted that he had bought them at the periodical 
sales; but this was evidently false, as some of the 
garments were new. He was therefore ordered to 
pay penalties to the amount of £41 4s. 6d. 

A Cornish Rivat to Atice Grey.—Some linen 
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nging to a farmer near ‘ruro in Cornwall was 
ally taken from off a hedge where it had been put 
to dry; and, from information given by the servant, 
Jane Allen, and one or two circumstances of a euspi- 
cious character, a man named W illiam Cook was 
arrested, committed for trial, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labour. About a fortnight 
afterwards, another quantity of linen was. inissed | 
from the hedge : this time, the inquiries which were 
instituted led to suspicion falling on the girl Allen 
herself. These conjectures being confirmed by the 
statements of a woman to whom Alien had taken 
some linen goods, the latter was arrested and taxed 
with the theft, which she acknowledged, and con- 
fessed that she had falsely thrown suspicion on Cook. 
She has been committed for trial. Cook’s sentence 
will of course be remitted—that is to say, he will be 
“ oned.” 

mapas with MILiTrAaMEN.—-An alarming riot 
between several members of the West Middlesex 
Militia and some Irish labourers occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Haverstock-hill on Saturday 
evening. One of the latter received a serious wound in 
the cheek, probably froma bayonet. The cause of the 
quarrel is not known. Some of the labourers sought 
shelter in a brewer's yard close by; and the comba- 
tants gradually left the field. 

Cueqve-MaTED.—A gentleman was looking at a 
cheque for £26 19s. 2d., in the open street near the 
Mansion-house, when a mansnatched it out of his hand, 
and ran off. The owner pursued, caught the thief, 
and gave him into custody. When brought up at,the 
Mansion-house, the prisoner said “the thing was 
accidental ;” but he was remanded. 

Sox acarnst FatHer.—The son and heir of Sir 
William Hartopp has brought an action in the Rolls 
Court against his father. The son, who had been in 
the army, found himself, about a year before coming 
of age, in want of money. He wrote to his father’s 
confidential solicitor, asking if he could suggest any 
means for raising money. The solicitor said that, if 
he would consent toa re-settlement of some estates in 

Warwickshire and Leicestershire, in which he was en- 
titled to an interest on his father’s death, as tenant in 
tail, the accommodation might be obtained. He con- 
sented to this, and an arrangement was subsequently 
made. But the son afterwards asserted that the 
terms were not conducive to his interests; that he 
was unduly influenced by his father, who acted with 
a-view to his own advantage ; that he did not under- 
stand the deed at the timé he signed it; and that his 
father’s solicitor interfered to a greater degree than 
wasjustifiable. He therefore brought hisaction. The 
Master of the Rolls ruled that the case failed; but, 
being informed that Sir William did not wish to insist 
on costs against his son, he dismissed the bill without 
@ sts. 

Screntiric Corners.—Some coiners have been 
arrested at Hackney. Inspector Brennan thus 
describes the coining apparatus which he discovered 
in the house :—“ On the table I found a galvanic 
battery, charged with a solution of acid ; two files, 
with white metal in their teeth, as though recently 
wed: in a tumbler on the table was a battery plate, 
with wires to it, and dipped in solution, but the wires 
unattached. I also found a bag, containing plaster of 
Paris in powder, and in the cupboard a lid containing 
lampblack and grease, which I believe are used for 
polishing coin. I found four galvanic battery 
eylinders and a pipe, used for the purpose of ladling 
the metal, some of which now adheres to it; and I 
also found a bottle containing a solution for coating 
base coin, and a piece of a broken dish, with plaster 
of Paris still sticking to it. Altogether I discovered 
about three hundred pieces of base coin, of four dif- 
ferent descri) tions.” 

A Move: Morner.—A girl of fifteen was charged 
at worship-street with robbing her mother. Only a 
few weeks ago she had been similarly charged ; but, 
as it appeared that she had been driven to the theft 
by being left without food she was discharged. She 
once more, while acknowledging the theft, made the 
same defence ; and frum a cross-examination of her 
mother, this appeared to be true. The girl sobbed 
bitterly, and said her mother had driven her out of 
the house, and had told her to take her chance in the 
streets. Under these circumstances, she was again 
discharged, and the warrant officer was directed to 
bring the matter before the attention of the parish 
authorities. The mother, who had endeavoured to 
evade the questions put to her, was severely repri- 
manded by the magistrate. 

Garortte Roppery.—A young man, named Edward 

has been charged, at Worship-street, with high- 

way robbery and violence. Mr. Mackie, superinten- 
dent of Messrs. Terry and Son's steam-iills, Black- 
rs-road, who lives at Mile-end, was returning 
home at half-past eleven o'clock at night, and, when 





length he succeeded in disengaging himself from his 
rasp. Mr. Mackie then seized the thief by his coat- 
tail, but, in so doing, the coat was torn, and the man 
ran away. Although much bruised and exhausted 
by the previous scuffle, Mr. Mackie raised an alarm, 
and ran after Burn; and a waterman at the White- 
chapel cab-stand joined the pursuit. The thief was 
ultimately captured, though not until after a savage 
resistance, in which he attempted to gouge out the 
eyes of the waterman and to throttle a policeman. A 
blow on the head from another constable’s staff at 
length subdued him. At the police-office, Burn 
denied the charge against him; and when a police- 
sergeant in court said that he had but recently been 
imprisoned for three months, and that, if he was re- 
manded, he believed a former conviction could be 
proved against him, exclaimed, “ Former conviction ! 
Nonsense ! There’s nothing against me but that three 
months. I don’t deny that—it’s of no use; but 
since then I have been working at the docks.” Mr. 
D’Eyncourt said that he should remand the prisoner 
for a week, when he would be committed for trial. 

A Rep Repustican Count anp Swinpier. — At 
the re-examination, on Monday, of Ernest Theophile 
Guignet, charged with defrauding Mr. Sleyffers and 
others of Paris, some revelations were made with res- 
pect to the gang of foreign swindlers with which 
the prisoner was connected. Their chief was a 
man named Barrabé, a native of Orme, who first 
set up asan oil merchant in Paris under the name of 
‘“‘ Vrai pere Duchesne” in 1848. In 1851, he started 
a Californian Company, after turning Red Republican 
and advocating the use of the guillotine like Robes- 
pierre; and he succeeded in robbing a great many poor 
persons of their money. He afterwards established 
what was termed the “ Black Band,” which consisted 
of four different firms opened in Liverpool under the 
names “ De L’Hunes,” “D'’Arcis and Co.,” “Steinhart 
and Co.,” and “ Hallen and Co. ;” since which he had 
established a house in Bristol and adopted the title of 
“Count D'Alengon.” In 1854, he was again found 
carrying on his operations in Walbrook-buildings 
under the name of “Cohen and Co. ;” in Broad street 
buildings under that of “ Lipman and Co. ;” and up 
to the present time in those of “Duncan and Co., 
Dublin,” and “ Maurice and Co.,” in Great Winchester- 
street, City. Barrabé met Guignet in Germany, and 
brought him to London to act as his clerk. The 
former then succeeded in obtaining goods to the 
amount of £10,000 and more, which he had forwarded 
to himself in the name of Duncan and Co., at Dublin, 
and some to Maurice and Co., London. From infor- 
mation obtained by Mr. Sleyffers (a commission agent 
of Paris, who had had dealings with “Duncan and 
Co.”), that gentleman went over to Dublin and made 
Barrabé, alias Duncan and Co., a bankrupt. Barrabé 
hal previously absconded. Guignet, when taken into 
custody, promised Mr. Sleyffers that, if he was for- 
given, he would turn Queen’s evidence ; and he asserted 
that he did not participate in the profits. He was 
again remanded. Woog Javal, another foreigner 
connected with the case, was also remanded, but ad- 
mitted to bail on the prosecutor saying he believed he 
was not mixed up with the frauds, and signifying his 
intention to abandon the charge against him. 

A MAN NOT ASHAMED OF HIS TraDE.—Benjamin 
James, who on Tuesday was found guilty at the 
Middlesex sessions of stealing a watch, said on leaving 
the dock :—“T've got four years’ penal ; that I don’t 
mind ; but I've got it wrong, that’s all I’m innocent 
this time, anyhow. I’ve been a thief all my life, 
that’s right enough, and am a thief still; that police. 
man knows it ;but he took us wrong when this robbery 
was done. Why, that watch was stole twenty minutes 
before we went into Saville-house, as I know; so we 
didn’t do it. I'd steal a dozen watches—two dozen, 
if you like, and if I’d half achance; but, take my 
word, I didn’t have that.” 

Hienway Vio.ence.—A grocer at Sheffield, while 
riding home along the Dore-moor-road, was attacked 
by two men having the appearance of “ navvies,” one 
of whom struck him over the head with a jagged 
cudgel, cutting open the skull to the bone; but it 
does not appear that he was robbed. The ruffians 
fled, and are not yet in custody. 

Tue Lap Hoyte.—This boy who was sent to prison 
for attending to his master’s property, and shooting a 
pheasant to drive it from the crops which it was injur- 
ing, has been further punished by being dismissed from 
his place, and sent home to his father, who, with a 
small income, has a sick wife and family to support. 
The dismissal is sufficiently accounted for by the fact 
of the landlord of the boy’s master being Mr. D’Aeth, 
one of the convicting magistrates. 

ROpBERY AND ATTEMPTED MURDER AT LivERPOOL.— 
The shop of Mr. Durandu, bullion-broker at Liver- 
pool, has been the scene of a very desperate outrage. 
Robert and Henry Eyre, two brothers, watched the 





close to his residence, suddenly felt a man’s hand | 
pass over his neck, and stop up his mouth. 


shop one morning until they saw the clerk go to fetch 


The next | the cash-box from a jeweller’s hard by, leaving a lad 


minute, he felt another hand in his waistcoat pocket | by hiuself in the place. They then entered, struck 

to the pressure on his mouth, Mr. Mackie was | the youth on the head, and dragged him senseless 
unable to call for assistance, but he nevertheless | into the back room. 
led violently with his assailant, whom he 
at several times with his walking-stick, and at 


stru 


On the return of the clerk with 
the cash-box (which contained nearly £1,509), the 
ruffians attacked him with a poker. His cries of 
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“Murder !” brought the neighbours to his assistance, 
and the tiieves were captured. They have been exa- 
mined, and remanded for a week. The elder brother 
egep starvation as their excuse. Their father is at 
present suffering imprisonment for a robbery, 

Atrack on Mr. CLarksox, tue Barrister.—Mr. 
Clarkson was walking along the Bayswater-road, about 
one o'clock in the morning of Thursday, when a man 
came behind him, put his arms round his neck, and, 
grasping his throat, attempted to throttle him, 
Another man then came in front of him, kicked him, 
and snatched away his watch, chain, seals, &c. Mr. 
Clarkson struggled, when one of the men called out 
to his companion, “ Present your pistol at his head.” 
They were at length shaken off, and Mr. Clarkson 
attacked one of them with his fists, at which he ran 
away. The other followed at finding that his victim 
next turned upon him. They ran down the Bays- 
water-road ; and one of them shouted, “Shoot him, 
and do for him.” They then took up stones, and 
threatened to throw them. Mr. Clarkson once more 
attacked them, and they fled. Turning down a place 
where there was no thoroughfare, Mr. Clarkson again 
got up with them. At this point, a policeman arrived ; 
but one of the men escaped. The other told the 
constable the direction in which he had gone, and 
he was pursued, Mr. Clarkson in the meanwhile 
guarding the prisoner till another policeman came up, 
by whom he was removed. On the way to the 
station-house, he resisted violently ; but, the first 
policeman coming back after an ineffectual pursuit of 
the other man, he was secured, and the stolen 
perty was found on him. He pretended that he had 
been helping Mr. Clarkson to protect himself, and he 
repeated the same story before the Marylebone 
magistrate ; but he was remanded for a week. 

Tae Murper 1x Beprorp-row. — The adjourned 
inquest on Mr. Waugh has terminated in a verdict of 
Wilful Murder against Weetron, who has been com- 
mitted for trial by the Clerkenwell magistrate. At 
the police court, a rambling letter from Westron to 
his victim was produced and read. It was dated Oct. 
llth, and contained a threat against Mr. won 
whose life was said to hang on a puff of smoke. 
account of this letter, Westron was bound over to 
keep the peace; and, two days before the murder, Mr. 
Waugh, seeing that he was dogged, near his residence 
in Bayswater, by the accused, told a policeman to 
keep his eye on him. 

Desreratse Laps.—Three cases of desperate assaults 
by youths came before the magistrates on Wedues- 
day. Thomas Bennis, about fourteen’ years of age, 
having committed a robbery, was arrested by a police- 
man in the Victoria Theatre. The ruffian pulled out 
a pistol (emulous, probably, of the feats of romantic 
villainy he had often seen on the stage before him), 
and snapped it in the officer’s face; but it missed fire. 
He then levelled another pistol at his captor, and 
would have fired had not the weapon been wrested 
from his hand bya bystander. Having been examined 
at Guildhall, he was committed for trial—In the 
second case, Edwin Levy, fifteen years of age, was 
sentenced to three weeks’ imprisonment by the Bow- 
street magistrate for kicking savagely on the shin a 
policeman who endeavoured to arrest him for 
to move on when seen in suspicious company.—The 
third case (which was heard at bd ae office) was 
against Patrick Manning, an Iri of seventeen, 
who stabbed a waterman through the hand for de- 
manding his just fare, of which ning had cheated 
him. He was committed for trial. 

Tue RuGe.ey Porsonines.—The inquest on Walter 
Palmer terminated on Wednesday evening, in the foi- 
lowing verdict, which the foreman delivered after the 
jury had been absent two hours :—* We find that 
Walter Palmer died from the effects of prussic acid ; 
and that such prussic acid was wilfully administered 
by William Palmer. We also append to our verdict 
the expression of our strong disapprobation of the 
mauner in which Thomas Walkeden gave his evi- 
dence.” 

EMBEZZLEMENT AT LicurizLD.—William Lawton, 
an old and infirm man, is in custody at Lichfield on a 
charge of robbing his employers, bankers, of £7,850. 
The money had been given to a woman, whom 
Lawton thought would shortly be receiving a large 
amount of property from which she could what 
had been feloniously lent to her. The offender, 
finding himself mistaken in this supposition, ulti- 
mately confessed the embezzlement to his employers, 
and was given into custody. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE DESERT. 


A sort of supplementary act to the late Kaffir war 
has just been performed between the Presideut of the 
little independent Republic on the Orange River, and 
Moshesh, chief of the Basutas. A conference with 
reference to cattle-stealing took place on the 5th of 
last October ; Sir George Grey, the Governor of the 
Cape, being present. ' 

Moshesh exhibited great diplomatic subtlety. 
“When the President speaks, and then asks for a 
reply,” says an abstract of the interview in the Times, 











“Moshesh will say nothing until the Governor ex- 
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nom his opinion. Moshesh is high!y pious and 
iblical in phrase, but not to be ovidone in worldly 
shrewdness. He has, no doubt, profited much both 
from the teaching and example of ile missionaries. | 
‘Peace is the mother of all. I adie what your! 
Honour has mentioned. I do not deny that some of | 


the stolen things have gone in ovr direction. Ido} 
not know the best means of stopy ins Has the | 





| 
| 


Governor no words of advice? The ‘,overnor, how- 
ever, would not interfere, and the Pre-idont proceeded 


to urge his complaints. He said he could state | 
the exact number of cattle siolcn. Moshesh 
would be delighted to hear ii Is vas read, | 
and a positive assurance require! that such 


It would | 
ve became 
rew still | 

word of the | 


delinquencies should not be repeated 
seem that the President's manor 
somewhat warm, and that Moshe-|: 
more polite and sententious, ‘Tiv 
month is grievous.’ ‘We had bette: speak any | 
longer on these things. We came her: ov a friendly 
visit, and did not expect to dispute. ‘he President | 
urges him to reply, and to state any grievance of his 
own. ‘Not to-day,’ says Moshes!: . ‘!et on go home; 
we can correspond by letter.’ He sisadi+ on bis dignity. 
* Advice to a chief ought to be ¢.ven in private, and | 
not in public.” However, he is willing to hear, and 
the Governor delivers a lecture, in which he praises 
Moshesh for having raised himself tv -» high a rank 
and become the lawgiver of a mo ywertul nation. 
He hopes that the chief will ‘raise hi~ ‘cbarians in 
the scale of civilization,’ trust to ll energies, 
avoid bad advisers, and leave off st cattle. ‘We 
ought to praise his Excellency for hi: words,’ is the 
cautious reply of Moshesh. He then consents that 
lists of the stolen cattle should be mm t, and pro- 
mises to lay them before the suspe:te.! <elinquents; 
but he cannot bind himself to say th, e shall be 
no more stealing, and concludes by prosching resig- 


my rn 


’ 
sit 


tne 


nation to the plundered boors in a !’s |i text, ‘We 
must by patience overcome evil.’ On th vhole, his 
Honour the President and his bx: the Go- 
vernor have got very little out of Mu she-! 


PUBLIC MEETING ~ 

BIRMINGHAM ON THE IN 

A MEETING of the inhabitants of Biruiuzham was 
held on Friday week in the Town jail, to take 
into consideration the present wajisi eperation of 
the income-tax. The principal spexkers were the 
two borough members, Messrs. Must snd Sehole- 
field, who exhibited the unfair overstion of the 
tax in weighing equally on the man Wir eu assured 
income from property, and on hi hose earnings 
are from his daily labour, and mi: y ceose at any 
time. They also alluded to the ha of fore- | 
ing a man to submit to be surcharge. ov ob} 
him to lay open a statement of Mis jvivate affairs | 
before arbitrators who are often coaposed of his 
fellow tradesmen. My. Muntz de «bat would 
probably be asserted against cl: that) they 
wished to cripple the war resources. and thus 
bring hostilities to a premature coneiixion. For 
himself, he had supported the war #!! s!ong, and 
would resist any peace which worl! ouly give a 
little breathing time to the enemy. «nd oblige us 
to begin the contest again de xcro. ‘This remark 


e 


. P 
Ti pan) 


iging 


pea, 


was received with great cheerin; Vt. “cholefield 
also spoke in favour of the war. Wit) regard to 


taxation, he had always been in favour of direct 
taxation, but he could not uphold th: excessive 
injustice of the income-tax as ai svat levied. 
A fair and reasonable distinction imusi be drawn 
between the two classes of income. ‘Slice Income- 
Tax Association, by which that mesiteg ad been 
called, insisted on capitalisation « 


at 
‘Tacomas being 

the best mode of arrivmg at ajust decision on the 

subject. But Mr. Scholetield said thst he would 

accept from Government the bes ould do, 

even if it were not a perfect measu: inally, a 

memorial to the Chancellor of the Uschequer, 

embodying at great length the objeciious to the 

income-tax as at present levied, an) » pctition to 

the House of Commons to the et, were 

nnanimously carried. 

MR. BRIGHT ON CAPITAL PUNIs ¢ 

A pusure meeting of the inhabitants of ochdale 

was held in the Town-hall on Frid. , for the 

purpose of hearing a lecture from 1). Dymond, 

secretary to the Association for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, in favour of the peivciple ad- 

vocated by the association. The sitcudance was | 
numerous, and Mr. Bright, M.P., piesided. After | 
the lecture, Mr. Bright invited discussion, but, as | 
no one manifested any desire to spealc, ic himself} 
addressed the meeting. He recapitelated che chief | 
arguments against punishment by death, and 

warned the public not to suppose that. because 
the custom is old, it is worthy of veneration; “ for 
there is nothing so old as iniquity.” !!2 quoted 

ornion of a pokeoman (“more intelligent 


hi 


pone 


el 
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than many of that class”), that murders will never 
cease until capital punishment is put an end to. 
The policeman said that a man who had just com- 
mitted a murder had been on the morning of the 
murder to see a man hanged at Newgate, and had 
afterwards said, “Why, it’s nothing. It’s but a 
kick, and it’s over in a minute.” Human life, as- 
serted Mr. Bright, is more secure now than it was one 
or two centuries ago (though there is less hanging), 
because there is now more gentleness, courtesy, 
benevolence, kindness, and religious reverence. 


Speaking of the uncertainty of convictions, and | 


the liability of inflicting death on the innocent, Mr. 
Bright remarked :— 

“ How much depends on jurors—on their calmness, 
their clemency, intelligence, clearness, benevolence ; 
nay, to descend to lower causes of difference, look at 
the very condition of their health, their stomachs, 
their tempers, at the time. Then you have the judge. 
There have been cases of this nature that have been 
urged to a sudden couclusion—the judge did not 
wish to go further that night, or he did not wish 
to have the trial postponed or adjourned until to- 
morrow. Judges are men, notwithstanding that they 
have wigs and gowns. I know a good many of the 
judges, and have seen them on many occasions, and 
I'm sure they would be the last to deny that they 
would he affeeted by all those influences from which 
none of us are exempt. Then you come to the Home 
Secretary, and wish to make an appeal to him. He, 
too, is liable to err, with the most honest intentions, 
and is very varying in temper in the consideration of 
these [ have gone to many Home Secre- 
taries in cases of this nature, and in many instances | 
have found that the has had his sentence 
commuted, and not been hanged; while oftener I h 
found cases, as far as [ could judge, not nearly so 
bad, in which the punishment had been inflicted.” 
Mr. Bright’s address was received with much 
plause. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 
(Eo tracts from a Private Corre sponte nee.) 
Paris, January 18. 
THERE has, been no lack of materials of late. 
The entry of the tro ps (a real cireus melodrama, 


._ * 
maeea, 


which, I must allow, was a complete success, fo 
hawins* we are atill, and Chawins we shall be for a 
long time to come); the reveille of the students an 


bestowed on the drama at the 
and the lectures of M. 


nounced by the his 


Odéon (La £7 vt), upon 


ven 





Nisard, who, some twenty-three years since, was one 
of the writer * the .Vational, in company with 
Samle Beuye, at the time when the National was con 
ducted by Armand Carrel—the funeral of David 
D’ Angers, and the overture of Béranger, with the 
numerous arrests that followed. 

But of all these evidences of opposition, the one 


ick the Government was the attitude 
of the pupils of the Polytechnic School, at the corté 
of the 2%th D 1 The the Ecol 
Polyte hnique had received from their schoolfello 


that has most st 

rem ver. delegates of 

an imperative inju 
] . 


ction to maintain absolute silence. 
To the } 


' y were so strictly faithful, that 
even as they eneath the baleony of the Em- 
peror, they ‘neither cheered nor even saluted their 
young sovereign Their demeanour contrasted 
strangely with that of the Pp ipils of the Ecole de St. 
Cyr (Leole Militaire), that it could not fail to strike 
all eye-witnesses, and the Emperor, extremely irritated 
at the demonstration, immediately ti 
Marshal Vaillant, very much, I believe, against the 
Marshal's to project almost 
abandoned, for t division of the Poly technic Schoo 
intotwo sections; one portion, that which educates offi- 
ing ring, the navy, &c., 
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ll 


gave orders ) 


advice, resume a 
} 
18 


cera for military en 


to preserve 








its present denomination. The other, comprising tli 
pu ; destined to the civil service, to be fixed in an 
establishment hitherto con lucted by private teachers, 
under the name of Ecole Centrale. These are the 


limitations to be acted upon; and if the project is 
carried out, the army will lose the 4/ite of its resource 
will explain how. The civil situations, far mor 
sought after than the military, were a prize offered to 
the competition of all the pupils of the school. l'o 
obtain them they made exertions which will now be 
considered superfluous, when no career will be open 
to them but the army, in which the most scientific 


are by no means those who succeed the be 
and in which any condottiere who sticks nothing 
and is troubled with no seruples, a St. Arnand 





for instance, has a better chance of rising than their 
more intelligent, more conscientious, but less pliant 
comrades. . ‘ 3 , ; 
The admonestatix to the Senate has astonished 

+ 








everybody. No one can pretend to have understood 
its meaning, but all consider ita maladresse, coi- | 


at 


ion that doubles its 
ten, I understand, by | 


li 


mitted, too, with a 
absurdity. The article was w 


prenie 





* Chawin is an epithet made out of a proper name given in } 
vaudevilles and melodramas, to the old (rouper in retreat, } 
who weeps over his mousiache as he contemplates the 
picture of the (, Hr “ 


nie. 








‘a Professor of the University (M. Pierron), who 
' often called in to supply the literary insuffieien 
| M. Mocquart, the private secretary of S. M, 
article had evidently cost a fortnight’s e 
| it was printed at the Imperial Printing-office 
{closed doors, with sentinels stationed round 
ateliers, just as the decrees of the Second of Deoam. 
ber were composed ; and it was in like manner posted 
| up at the corners of the streets. All this looked lig, 
agrand coup to be struck, Some said, “ It is the fing 
| step towards the dissolution of the Senate :” 
“Itis a hint to the Senate to declare for peace.” 
others (and these are the most intimately acquainted eg 
with the special policy of the ) in. 
jterpret the matter as follows:—S. M. i 
the Seuate to give him without the trouble of agkj 
more and more soldiers and money. The Senators 
are expected to take a run through the province oy 
the plea of ascertaining the public feeling. On thejp 
reassembling at the Luxembourg they will offer, on 
behalf of France, to their glorious master an ext. 
ordinary levy, a supplemental tax, or a loan of g 
peculiar nature, a loan sur cotes; which means 
that every citizen according to his importanee ag a 
tax-payer, will hasten to lend to the State double or 
triple the amount of his annual quota of taxation, 
Pevhaps, on the whole, the last is the most probs 
ble conjecture. Only there is some hesitation m ob. 
tuser people’s minds in understanding the method em. 
ployed for imposing upon the Senate a spontaneous 
tribute of devotedness paid in advance, and which 
be always reckoned upon until, at least, the keys of © 
the coffers have changed hands. At all eventsthe 
limmediate effect of these public incitations is to de 
grade the Senate already fallen low enough in public 
opinion to the lowest rank of the dynastic valetailk 
On the Senator’s livery, already dirty enough, thew 
JVivivicre leave a stigma of dishonour that 
nothing can efface. The wretched members of that 
corps have scarcely dared to show their faces sings 
they received the lashing. Merimée has disappeared 
from the saloons of Thiers, the Prince de Beauvegu, 
usually an assiduous visitor at Lady Holland’syhas 
vanished, &e., &e. In short it is a general rout, and 
. universal shout of laughter among the crowd of 


COUDS 


spectators, 
The Senate is hissed like a St. Beuve and a 
Nisard. ‘ 
rHE RUGELEY POISONING 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
RvGeLey, January 22nd, 1856. 
ir was in this room, then,—perhaps on this very spot 
that a crime was committed now eighteen monéhs 
ago [The room at that time was comfortably fur. 


nished; a handsome earpet covered the floor ;. the 
cold monotony of the walls was relieved by tolerable 
ving nothing, in short, was wanting that con- 

itutes the idea of “comfort” in the vocabulary of a 
member of the middleclasses, in easy circumstances. At 
a side table, suitably supplied with writing materials, 
sat a lady still young and fair to behold, though asd 
aud auxious expression seemed to have become almpat 
ha Her face was deadly pale, her lips closely 
com sed, as with stern resoluteness she slowly 
traced, letter by letter, the name of Sarah Palmer 
Leaning 


over her chair, and occasionally utterings 
kind 


8; 


* " 
yitual. 





word of encouragement, might have been seens 
at, well-dressed man, seemingly about thirty years 
age, Whose open countenance and easy smile i 
didated but a  bonhomie inspired by 
intens The crime was forgery. . She 
he crime was not the real criminal. 


of 
bonkomie, 
selfishne 
who committed t 
if, s £ reing the signature of her mother-in-law, 





A wife wa 

while that mother-in-law’s son guided her trembling - 
hand. A husband was teaching felony to his wife. 
Hi nly fault was loving him too well: for woman's 
lo inan’s opportunity—because she trusts, he is 

ble to betray. But her conscience, a female will say, 
should Lave preserved her from violating the laws of 
her country. Her duty to her husband should never 


have clashed with her duty to her God. She knew 
that it was wrong, and ought therefore to have with 
stood the temptation, though her husband's anger and 
his ruin might be the inevitable consequenee 
Chill moralist, forbear; first listen to a tale that 
should move you to pity, not to scorn. 

\nne Thornton was the daughter of a retired Hast 
Indian officer residing in Stafford; her mother was 
his housekeeper and mistress. Mrs. Thornton was 4 
low, vulgar woman, often yielding to fits of ungovern- 
le ] The old colonel, evidently a man of 


evel 


abi isS10N. 
feable mind, though strong appetites, would flee from 
her anger to a neighbouring tavern, and there seek 
refuve till the storm had blown over. Not unfre 
quently, however, she would track him to his retreat, 
and drag him home in ignominious triumph. Indeed, 
is it is naively remarked down here, “he might as 
well have been married.” Amid such scenes as these, 
under the care of such parents, did the gentle and 
delicate Anne pass her infancy and childhood. One 
night her father was found lying dead upon the floor 
—a recently discharged pistol by his side. From that 
hour her mother shuddered at darkness. She would 
sit up all night, and only laid down when the dawn 
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” was breaking. 
dian, ‘ne doubt 


of stitch from “herringbone” upwards. 
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Dr. Knight, the young lady’s guar- 
did all that could be demanded from 
an affectionate zeal. No doubt Miss Thornton 
learned to strum the “ Battle of Prague” on the 
“piano, and was equally skilled in the niceties of 
oriental tinting. No doubt she waltzed to perfection, 
and-gracefully kicked through the evolutions of the 


lately imported polka. No doubt she was 
qurious in embroidery, and in the knitting of 
sik purses and hair watch-guards. No doubt, 

the 


‘also; she -knew something of English history, 
geographical position of metropolitan towns, the 
rule. of three in arithmetic, enough French to de- 

er “ Charles XIT.,” and the various denominations 


murder of his brother Walter. This is the third ver- 
dict passed against him, Two successive coroner's 
juries affirm upon oath their deliberate conviction 
that he has poisoned his friend, his wife, and his bro- 
ther—all within the space of fifteen months. The 
chemical analysis of the viscera, &c., of John Parsons 
Cook failed to discover any vestiges of poison. But 
the servant-girl who attended him in his last illness 
depesed to screams and convulsive spasms, which 
medical men of the highest eminence pronounce to be 
the result of strychnine. Venerable Dr. Bamford had 





All this she | 


may have learned, and much more—in short, every- | 


thing that pertains to a “genteel education.” But, 
in all human probability, she had been taught no 
so¢ial duty, nothing that could fit her for the realities 
oflife. At the same time that she was made painfully 
aware’ of her own false position as an illegitimate 
child, and habituated to look upon herself as an out- 
cast, a being of an inferior order, one who should be 
“deeply grateful to any man who would bestow his 
name upon a creature unrecognised by the laws, and 
tainted from her birth. Then, her first love was 
unpropitious, as happily it usuaily is. But the foun- 
tains of that great deep, a woman's heart, had been 
broken up. The ark of her existence now drifted to 
and fro, recklessness at the helm, and hope in 
the‘hold, until the waters of disappointment de- 
creased and the keel grated on the strand. Her 
motintain of Ararat was William Palmer. Thence- 


forth he was her polar star. To him she implicitly 
jelded in all things. She only lived that life micht 
e ‘sweet to him. At times, indeed, her woman's 


tstinct shrunk from his sporting companions. Kind, 


enerous, and’ hospitable to all others, she would 
invent a thousand excuses to prevent his racing 
friends from sleeping in the house. Compelled to 
lodge in the humble hostelries of Rugeley they soon 
took. their departure, and the true English wife 


smiled in her heart at her own inh spitalit y. 

And at the time when the alleged forgery was 
perpetrated, Mrs. William Palmer bore in her womb 
# pledge of their mutual love. hree babes already 
weposed beneath the green turf of the churchyard. 
Perchance, that summer's evening they had strolled 
forth together into the pleasant garden behind the 
house.. The flowers of an English July offered up their 
evensong of sweetest fragrance; the birds on the top- 
most boughs were twittering themselves to rest: the 
mumnur of the distant mill-dam, the hushed sounds of 
human life sinking into sleep, came borne 1 pon the 
breeze that sighed beneath even this light burden : 
the moon smiled, clear and sad, like an aged matron 
upon youthful lovers, as husband and wife ste; 
forth upon the gravel walk and bowed to : 
of the hour. Terchance, he gently alluded to their 

reavements, tenderly hoped that yet another bal 


ped 


the genius 


might be given to gladden their latter days, then 
darkly shadowed forth his fears for the future, hinted 
something of present embarrassment, suggested that 
extrication was easy—but it rested with her alone 


there was 
vile tempta- 


and he knew she would not consent. Ala 
no Ithuriel’s spear at hand to make the 
tion assume its own loathsome form. There was no 
“ Voice walking in the garden in the cool of the day” 
to make them ashamed and cause all evil thoughts to 
hide themselves in fear. Who shall blame the poor de 
luded wife, if then she fell? Who would not rather 
shed.a tear to think that as she laid ill in bed, dy ing of 
poison, her last hour may embittered 


h ive bes n 


by the awakening suspicion that she had erred that 
summer's eve, when she seated herself at that side 
table in the room below ’ But did she commit tl 
erime ? Her husband has sworn to the fact. Villain ; 


he may be, he is too calm and self-collected to waste 
acrime. There was nothing to 


un by the aceusa- 


tion. If his wife did forge his mother's signature. 
it was by his direction and for his benefit. His own 
position was in no way improved. Indeed, he would 
have done far better to have taken the guilt upon 
himself. A reaction had.elready set in in his fyvour. 
People said, “This man is run down by envy and 


malice—he is the scapegoat of the neighbourhood 
sent forth into the wilderness of society.” There were 
some, too, who flippantly declared that he had well 
nigh redeemed his other crimes by the great moral 
lesson he had read to mothers-in-law 
settle themselves upon their daughters’ husbands. 
And then, as if to extenuate their gratitu le, they de- 
clared that old Mrs. Thornton had « * dis 
and appealed to their neighbours whether she had 
not been long ailing before her removal to Rugeley. 
But now all are united in one c itburst of 
execration. They will not believe him upon the most 
solemn adjuration. They say that his own hand- 
writing was small and feminine, and that it would 
have been no arduous task for him to imitate his 
mother’s signature. It is not your co respondent’ 
duty to decide on such a difficult point 
tells.the tale as it was told to him. 


mimon ov 


he merely 


bai Rugele y, Jan. 23. 
William Palmer has been found guilty of the wilful 


prescribed nothing more fatal than morphine, and 
that ina quantity utterly innocuous. And he displayed 


self to show that he could not have made an acci- 
dental mistake of the drugs. 
motive for Cook’s destruction. He had received £700 
at Shrewsbury, he was entitled to £1,000 more in 
London. What has become of this money? The 


London settlements were effected by William Palmer, | 


but the Shrewsbury payments still remain a mystery. 
Moved by the strange suddenness of Cook’s death, 


| the positive évidence of Dr. Taylor as to the admi- 


who would 


ol aisease, | 


nistration of poison, and Palmer's interest in his re- 
moval, a coroner’s jury brought in a very reasonable 
verdict against the latter. 

Suspicions being thus roused, the bodies of his wife 
and brother were exhumed, opened, and examined. 
In the former case death was shown to be the result 
of saturation by antimony. This medicine had been 
improperly exhibited. Of that there 
doubt ; but who was to blame? Might it not have 
been an error of judgment? 
Knight had been called in—both honourable men, 
1 oth above eighty. These P itriarchs of the he ing 
art ordered saline mixtures and other harmless abomi- 
nations, but their patient escaped from their hands. 


Anne Palmer died, and William Palmer took the 
sacrament. He seemed “much put about,” says the 
nurse; “he seduced me,” says the maid-servant. 


Certainly, nin 
her master’s house; 
England for £50, he 


his last n »yte, one of the Bank of 
forced into her hand as the police 


were haling him to prison; and she is again expecting | 


to bea mother. But there was a far stronger motive 


for desiring his wife’s death than mere satiety. 


life was insured in his favour for £13,000, which has 

since been paid to him. And he now further declares 

that she h d forzed his mother’s acceptance for £2,000, 
f h sum only a moiety has yet been paid. It is | 





possible that by misrepresentations, threats, and 
exjolery, he may have induced her to commit, this 
crime, or she may have been innocently tricked into 
attempting the imitation on a blauk piece of paper. 
But, assuredly, nothing would ever have induced her 
to forswear herself; and thus an intractable witness 
has been disposed of. On these grounds a second jury 


brought in a verdict of wilful murder against William 
Palmer. 

The third case presented greater difficulties. His 
rother Walter was a confirmed drunkard. So far! 
back as 1852 he had been under medical treatment ; 
and again, in 1854, he was suffering from enlarge- 
ment of the liver, and extreme irritability of the 
stomach, together with dropsy in the lega, and in- 





g 
also at one 
cm tremens, under the 


Props) t 
he right kidney. He had 


tack of delirir 


flammation of t 
time a severe a 


fluence of which he attempted to cut his own 
throat. Notwithstanding all this, satisfactory certifi- 

tes were given by medical practitioners of good 
standing, and insurance oflices were induced by pre- 
sent greed and hope of future immunity to grant a 
policy on his lifes The amount was £13,000, to 
which no objection appears to have been made, 
though professedly intended to cover an advance of 
only £409, From this period it is not easy to speak 
with any degree of certainty. It is clear that a fellow 
named Walkeden was at least permitted to incite 
Walter Palmer to indulge in alcoholic spirits, which 


seen would terminate in the 
latter. Walkeden himself avowed, 
that he had always supplied his 
I >to order. On 


everybody must have 
dk ith of the 


without hesitation, 
master with as much gin as he cho 


tend even to have remonstrated 


no oceasi 


m does he pre 
with him. After the second day of the Wolver- 
hampton races, Walter Palmer is stated to have 


drank inordinately for 
His } 
his eyes. 
the house 


twenty minutes afterwards was a corpse. 
William opportunely arrived to close 
Walkeden affirms that he had not been in 


A 


ports a daily visit to “ Walter, who was very ill.” 
him for some little time past, was called in, but 
arrived too late to do more than certify that his pa- 
tient died from apoplexy. A post-mortem examina- 
tion, at a later period, confirmed this view of the 
case, and all Dr. Taylor's sanguine skill failed to 
detect the presence of poison. Thus far the evidence 
went no further than to prove death by apoplexy, 
| produced by excessive drinking. The insurances 
| might escape, but the ulterior ends of justice would 
not be vindicated. Then Mrs. Walter Palmer deposed 
tat William had assured her that her husband had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bottles still more venerable and patched up than him- | 


Then, there was a} 


could be no 


Both Drs. Bamford and | 


mouths afterwards she was confined in 


Her | 


about six and thirty hours, 
when he was suddenly seized with apoplexy, and in! 
1) her | 
before, since Saturday or Sunday ; his own diary re- | 


medical gentleman, named Day, who had attended | 


burst a blood vessel after several days’ delirium, and 
that his corpse was too horrible to behold. This 
looked suspicious, coupled with the fact that the 
body was inclosed in a lead coffin without any apparent 
reason for the deviation from ordinary practice. One 
Myatt now appears on the stage,—the poppy-headed 
“ Boots” at the Junction Hotel, Stafford. This lout,— 
who has much the appearance of a certain h 

purple-top turnip, coloured engravings of which illus- 
| trate our railway stations,—pretends that he never 
sleeps, that sleep makes him ill. He never was awake. 
His mother slept while he was born; he was born 
asleep. He is himself a rustic Morpheus. He who 
looks him in the face straightway grows drowsy, calls 
| for slippers, and begins to nod. Every five minutes 


in the day, every three minutes in the night, a train 
“ Boots” 


|arrives at Stafford or departs therefrom. 
was never known to miss one. He sompambu- 
lates from the station to the inn, from the inn to the 
| station. In the house he has ever a pair of slippers, or 
| of shoes, in his hand ; on the road his legs only appear 
from beneath a load of carpet-bags, railway rugs, and 
umbrellas. To thisstrange being Wm. Palmer entrusted 
two bottles of medicine, which he carefully stowed 
away in his clothes box. Aftera time Palmer asked 
for them, and withdrawing the cork from one, poured 
in something from a very tiny phial. This tion 
was also observed by Mr. Lloyd, the landlord, a wor- 
thy in a permanent state of astonishment; otherwise 
apparelled in black, with a shirt frill projecting in front, 
and having altogether the air of a very indifferent 
butler. He saw Palmer in the act of pouring a 
colourless liquid out of an almost invisible bottle, and 
then shake up the mixture. This was previous to 
| Walker’s death. Soon after that event, Mr. Deane, 
the solicitor, and Field, the un-detective, came down 
to Stafford and made some inquiries as to Walker’ 
death, and also touching George Bates, Esq. This 
came to William Palmer's ears, and he forthwith in- 
| terrogated the sleepless One as to what had passed 
between him and the strangers. A snore being the 
only response, he offered his humble friend a glass of 
| Mr. Lloyd’s best British cognac. “Boots” drank of 
it, and was sick unto death, He attributed his illness 
|to the B.B.—or rather to something introduced into 
it: probably, he had not witnessed the tragic exit of 
“Dinah” on the boards of the “ Haymarket,” from 
similar indulgence. But whence came that invisible 
| bottle with the colourless liquid? The curtain now 
rises upon another debutant in this eventful drama, 
| In the market-town of Wolverhampton there 
dwells one George Whyman, an apothecary’s apprén- 
tice. This youth once heard a Seotch drover, who 
had picked up a smattermg of “Humanity” at a 
village school in Aberdcenshire, declaiming about a 
certain philosopher whe fired an ancient faneas his pass- 
port to the temple of fame ; nor did he forget to name 
that other blockhead who leaped into the burning 
crater. George himself had seen a fly in amber. 
From that moment he was possessed of a fixed idea, 
Ife too would be a fly in amber—at. least, his statue 
| in wax should be erected in Madame Tussaud’s gallery 
of Contemporary Notorieties. Fortune smiled upon 
his ambition. William Palmer bought prassic acid of 
George Whyman. George quietly divulged the secret. 
It spread abroad. George w summoned to give 
evidence to hang his customer, who had paid him 





as 





Is. 9d. Alas! the excitement proved too much for 
George. He grievously contradicted himself. He 
did not remember whether Palmer came to him in 
the race week or the week before, but he was certain 
that it was the race week. He had never mentioned 


the circumstance to any one, but he had told itto Mr. 
Deverell, of th: Pack-horse, two months ago. He 
had not even hinted the thing to his employers, 
Messrs. Mander and Weaver, but he had informed 
Mr. Mander. “You may go down,” said Mr. Smith, 
sternly, “Goto!” ery Messrs. Tussaud, scornfully. 
Poor George will neither be embalmed in amber nor 
made a man of wax. But the jury were nevertheless 
satisfied of the general correctness of his statement ; 
for the books record the sale of the poison to William 
Palmer on the second day of the Wolverhampton 
Races. 

Dr. Taylor now modified his former statement. He 
|much doubted if apoplexy would prove fatal in so 
short a space of time as twenty minutes, unless there 
were some disease of the heart. A moderate dose of 
prussic acid, say half a teaspoonful in two tablespoon- 
fuls of brandy, would not be perceptible to the sense 
of smell, but would eause death within half-an-hour. 
Brandy had been administered to the deceased, for 
Mr. Day was sensible of the odour about his mouth, 


Had prussic acid been mixed in_ this? Perhaps 
Walkeden could tell? But will he? Dr. Rees waa 
somewhat more guarded than his colleague. Perhaps 


| he entertains a more favourable view of mankind, and 
has no pleasure in detecting poison. The jury began 
to look more benignant. There was at last some 
chance of a conviction. Let a motive be shown for 
William Palmer's disposal of his brother. An hyste- 
rical lawyer, credite posteri, is now put imto the 
witness-box. Clasping his head, burying his face in 
his hands, with tears striving to issne from his eyes, 
and a gasping voice, he implores the good gentlemen 
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not to ask him anything about that policy. He is still 
very young, his wife also is very young, and his three 
children are younger. He is a ruined man. His 
ice is taken from him. He has lost £4,000 by 
illiam Palmer. At length his emotion mode- 
rates. No one offers sal-volatile, but the atmo- 
sphere of the room is sufficiently pungent. His legal 
bottle-holder, 2 Mr. Vallancey Lewis, his friend, 
though an attorney, imparts courage to the witness, 
who finally deposes that he holds William Palmer's 
assignment of a policy for £13,000 effected on the 
life of his brother Walter, and that this assignment 
was made previous to Walter’s death. Of course, the 
statement about the loss of £4,000 only excited a 
smile, though perhaps Mr. Pratt only intended to say 
that such was about the amount he would ultimately 
have squeezed out of his client. However this may 
be, the jury were now quite satisfied. For 
some time they been staggered by the fact 
that Walter Palmer had died in twenty | 





minutes with only two medical men in at- 
tendance, though many persons, it is said, have 
been known to linger, if not to survive, when even 
three doctors were present. But now all their doubts 
were dispelled. The coroner summed up succinctly 
and impartially. The jury then withdrew, but one 
‘uror stood out for two hours and eight minutes. At 
last, they again came into court and pronounced a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against William Palmer, as 
having administered prussic acid to Walter Palmer, so 
as to cause his death. They further expressed their 
disapprobation of the manner in which Walkeden had 
given his evidence, but highly approved of the 
conduct of Capt. Hatton and the Staffordshire 
constabulary in bringing forward the last two 
eases. And, in conclusion, they thought that an appli- 
cation ought to be addressed to the Home Govern- 
ment for some indemnification to be made to the 
landlord of the Talbot Inn, where the bodies were 
opened : for people now foolishly shun that tavern 
as if it were plague-stricken, albeit there is no offensive | 
smell nearer than the opposite churchyard, and the 
tap is excellent. When the Foreman had ceased, up | 
started Superintendent Bergen, and thanked the jury 
for the compliment they had paid to Capt. Hatton and 
the constables of Staffordshire, who had only done their | 
duty, and would always do their duty, and thought it 
their duty to do so. He must also beg to inform 
them that it was in contemplation to have a public 
dinner at the Talbot Inn to commemorate the fright- | 
ful scene exhibited in the Commercial-room of that 





| guilty of an illicit and impious act.” 
between the secular and the ecclesiastical authorities, | 


one hundred public clocks, which are much wanted. 
It will scarcely be believed in London that there is 
not a public clock at the Marseilles Post-office. An 
audacious robbery was committed on Friday night 
last at the Hotel de Ville. The robbers forced the 
door of the cash-office, and succeeded in opening the 
iron safe with false keys. They extracted from it 
136,000f. in bank notesand gold. A considerable 
sum in silver, and a number of bonds and other 
securities, were untouched. No trace of the thieves 
has as yet been discovered. 

Lord Cowley has distributed to a small number of 
French naval and military officers the Order of the 
Bath bestowed by the Queen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
Sir A. Woodford, and Colonel Claremont, were pre- 
sent at the Embassy on the occasion. 

AUSTRIA. . 

The blight and ban of religious differences are 
being called into active existence in Austria by the 
Concordat. A Roman Catholic in Hungary was about 
tomarry a Protestant girl, who desired to have the 
ceremony performed according to the rites of her 


own church; but the bridegroom’s Romanist priest | 
refused his consent, because, according to the Concor- | 


dat, any papistical bridegroom, who should “be induced 
by love to dare to enter into a matrimonial engage- 
ment in open contempt of the Catholic laws, would be 
The contest 


as to the interpretation and working of the Concor- 
dat, continues, and may in time lead to bad blood. 
The Gazette de Mi'an, the official organ of the Austrian 
Government in Lombardy, publishes under the title 
“Disputes relative to the Concordat,” an article 


formally condemning the Circular of the Archbishop | 
of Milan, and indicating that the Government will | 
take no more heed of this Circular than it deems | 


convenient. In the same article, the pretensions of 
the Archbishop on the subject of the press and educa- 
tion are very curtly repudiated. Marshal Radetzky, 
Governor-General of Lombardy, has also issued an 
ordonnance which quite annuls the episcopal decree. 
A letter from Vienna, in the German Gazette of 


Frankfort, says :—“ The Minister of Public Instruc- | 


tion has invited the bishops of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom to retract the orders of censure which 
they had issued, and to await, for the execution of the 


articles of the Concordat, the decrees of the Govern- | 


ment.” 
PRUSSIA. 


Within the last week or so, a pamphlet has ap- | 


hostelry, seven feet by five. ; 
gen will favour the company, after pipes are intro- | Which the author endeavours to show that all the 
duced, with the fashionable melody of “ Hot Cod-| concessions hitherto made by Russia are due to the 
lins.” pacific steps of the neutral Powers, among whom 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to allude to the coro-| Austria is included. The moral of the work is, that, 
ner’s opening address to the jury this morning. He! by the mediation of the neutral Powers, Russia has 
said that the metropolitan weekly papers had spoken | been brought to concede everything that virtually 
disparagingly of Rugeley and its inhabitants ; nor had , secures the attainment of the original objects of the 
they spared himself; but when the proper time arrived | war, and that they ought now to enter into a league 
he should be fully|prepared to vindicate his conduct in | to protect each other against the pressure which is 
every respect. His red hair bristled as he spoke, being put upon them by the belligerent Powers to 
rubescent flames flashed from those pinky eyes, and the compel them to take part in the war. For the pre- 
mantle of the immortal Pecksniff visibly descended | sent, since the receipt of the pacific news from Russia, 
upon the shoulders of the much-injured but long-| the novelty of the week has become obsolete ; should 
suffering little man. | the approaching negotiations not result in peace, it 
The jurors roared applause, the chawbacons joined | will re-acquire an interest.—Times Berlin Corre 
in chorus, and the Town-hall trembled to its foun-| spondent: i : : 
dations, like the mighty Olympus when great Jove | It is generally denied in Prussia that the bearing of 
shakes his ambrosial locks, Indeed, it was a service} England towards that country has lately been ex- 
of some danger for any “gentleman connected with| tremely imperative; that she has threatened to 
the press” to show himself in the street to-day. A | blockade the ports, and thus force Prussia to join the 
certain illustrated paper of some importance in the | war; or that she has refused to admit the representa- 
world of journalism has given the most dire offence. | tives of Frederick William to any future conferences. 
The antique and curiously-carved Jandlord of the DENMARK. 
Talbot Arms, who has been in that house nowseventy-| The conferences on the Sound Dues were opened on 
four years as man and boy, vows that he will duck! the 4th inst. The special plenipotentiary for Russia 
the recreant correspondent in the nearest horse-pond ;) was the celebrated statistical author, M. de Tengo- 
and one gentleman with a well-shaven face, black and | borski, who expressed an unwillingness on the part of 
curly whiskers, being mistaken for the offender, well | Russia that the Dues should be abolished. 
nigh came to grief. | view of receipts from 1840 to 1847 being required by 
Local rumours point toa fresh exhumation. Itis | some of the plenipotentiaries, the conferences were 
whispered that the body of Mr. Leonard Bladen is to! adjourned to the end of the month. 
be taken up and examined, though he died nearly The King of Denmark has announced that his 
six years ago. It appears that he had accepted the | marriage with the Countess Danner is “ for the pre- 
odds against “ Voltigeur,” forty to one, and became | sent and for the future morganatic.” 
the winner of a large amount. The tickets wereduly| It is thought that the charge of high treason against 
paid when presented, but it is not known by whom| the late ministers will be quashed. 
they were presented. The exhumation, however, will | ITALY. 
not clear up this mystery, and it isto be hoped that | In defiance of the prognostications of the merchants 
Sir George Grey will not sanction any further proceed- | of Genoa, to the effect that that city would be ruined 
ings of the kind. The jury would take up the whole | by the war with Ruasia, trade, for the most part, has 
churchyard. | becn flourishing. Owing to the demand for trans- 
| ports, the shipping trade has been benefited. The 
CONTINENTAL NOTES. harbour of Genoa, says a writer from the spot, is now 
FRANCE. nearly as full as ever of deep sea-going ships. The 
Te arrival at Marseilles of the despatch announcing | arrivals of grain, however, during the past year, have 
the adoption by Russia of the Austrian ultimatum | been comparatively small. a 
roduced quite a panic in the corn market. Wheat| The Sardinian budget for the extraordinary ex- 
fell four francs the care ai and few purchasers were | penses of the Crimean expedition has just been pub- 
to be found even at that reduction. lished in the form of a blue book of very respectable 
_ The Municipal Council of Marseilles (says the | dimensions. It comprehends the calculated expenses 
Times correspondent) are about to accomplish some of the military and naval departments from the com- 
improvements in that hitherto neglected city. They | mencement of the war to the end of 1856, which are 
announce that they will shortly confer on the town | put down at 74,239,532f. 67¢c—that is to say, mili- 


A general 











No doubt Mr. Spitzber-| peared at Brussels, entitled La Ligue des Neutres, in | 
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tary department, 62,863,131f.; naval de 
11,376,401f. 67c. The force which left for the 
was fixed by Royal decree of March 31st, 1 P 
17,603 men—i.e. 1,034 officers and 16,569 soldiers; "| 
but, in order to supply casualties in this force, ; 
on the 10th of November last mustered 17,584, it 
was evidently necessary to increase the establishment 
of engineers, artillery, cavalry, commi 1 
waggon train. Cholera and fever have mowed 
many victims. The total deaths from the 26th of June 
to the 31st of October were 1,632, divided as follows : 
—Cholera, 1,211; typhus fever, 170; wounds, 30 
divers maladies, 221. Of this number, 56 were - 
1,563 non-commissioned officers or soldiers, and 13 
civil employes. The loss of horses and mules in siz 
= was 232 horses and 116 mules out of total of 
,659. 

The debate on the proposed loan of 30,000,000f,, 
to meet the extraordinary expenses of the war b 
commenced on the 14th inst., and terminated on the 
16th in a vote of 108 in favour of the loan, and 29 
against it, in ahouse of 137. M. de Revel having pro- 
posed a division of the loan into two separate votes, 
| one of 24,000,000 for the army, and another of 
| 6,000,000 for the interior, Count Cavour accepted that 
| division. The proposition was then put to the vote ; 
| but it was only supported by six or seven members 
| of the extreme right, and was consequently lost, 

Priestly prudery has been performing a grand act 

| of purification at Naples. Certain pieces of se 
| which have long adorned the public gardens the 

Museum—sculptures representing the Rape of the 
Sabines, the Rape of Proserpine, the Venus Vincitrice 
of Capua, and one or two other Venuses—are to be 
removed. The morals of Naples—so, it is to be 
sumed, the prieste argue—are so entirely unexposed 
to other sources of courruption, that it would bea 
pity to let thls one remain. The pet British morality 
of the fig-leaf is certainly here surpassed. 





SPAIN, 

Several ministerial changes are now taking place in 
Spain. All the ministers resigned, excepting Espar- 
tero; but O’Donell and Bruil have odaaiaell to the 
departments of War and Finance. Senor Luxan will 
have the Ministry of Public Works, vacated b 
Alonso Martinez ; Senor Escosura, the Home 
ment, in place of Senor Huelves ; and Senor Arias- 
Aria, Justice. 

The Cortes, on the 17th inst., rejected the vote of 
censure on the Ministry by a majority of 152 to 57. 
The parliamentary committee is favourable to the 
Credit Establishment proposed by some Spanis’ capi- 
talista. 


| 
| 
| 


: 


TURKEY. 

The Journal de Constantinople has a long paragraph 
| about the construction of a canal from the Danube to 
| the Black Sea, setting forth all the advantages to be 
| derived from such an undertaking. The Imperial 
| firman, which grants the right of constructing this 
canal to a company formed by some financiers of Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople, was signed on 
the 4th of January. 

The electric telegraph, which the Turkish Govern 
ment proposed to construct, and which, passing from 
Schumla and Roustchouk to Bucharest, was to join 
with the Vienna line, has been abandoned, and a line 
will now be constructed by Adrianople to Belgrade, 
with branches to Salonica and Cattaro, thus connecting 
all the provinces of European Turkey. The con- 
struction of the original ora was granted to 
Messrs. De la Rue and Black; but there hag been 
some disagreement with these gentlemen, and they 
have been paid an indemnity to retire. Another pro- 
ject is for a line from Constantinople to Alexandria. 

The 9th of January was the first night of the 
French company at the theatre in Pera: every seat 
and place was taken before the doors were open, and 
crowds waited outside. A slight disturbance in Pera 
threatens unpleasantness between the English and 
French officers. The commandant at Scutari has 
issued an order for no officers to quit that place for 
Pera without permission.— Daily News. 

RUSSIA. 

The doctors have pronounced the case of Prince 
Paskiewitch (cancer of the breast) to be hopelessly 
incurable. Baron Klotz, nevertheless, tries magnetic 
treatment. Prince Gortschakoff, Prince Woronzoff, 
M. Kisselef, and Count Krasinsky are severally men- 
tioned as his successors. Again, it is said, that the 
Archduke Constantine will take the government as 
viceroy ; but many think no viceroyalty will be main- 
tained. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
Tue Case or Lieutenant Denneny.—With refer- 
ence to the unfortunate naval officer, sentenced to 
death for cowardice, the Cork Constitution says :— 
“We understand a letter has been received from an 
authority high in the Admiralty, in reference to the 
case of Lieutenant Dennehy, in which it is stated 
that the entire facts of the case were not before the 
public ; however, the Lords of the Admiralty had 
commuted the extreme punishment to transportation 
for life, which the unfortunate officer will have to 
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undergo, His father, a veteran officer of the nevy, is | the gunboats being built on the Wear. It was set on 
well known and highly respected on thi+ stotion, and | foot by Mr. D. Jonassohn, colliery owner, who com- 
is connected with the packet service.” ‘ municated with the Admiralty with the view of ascer- 

Recavlring FOR THE GUARDS IN inut A | taining if Government would countenance the scheme, 





AND. 


party of the Coldstream Guards has arrive! ta Dublin ,and re:eived a cordial response, granting the required 
oa the recruiting service, and this time, it is belicyed, | support. R 
the Guards have been more successful thau they | An Improvep Mortar. — Mr. Thomas Dunn, a 





| stationer at Glasgow, has perfected 2 mode of making 
mortars of malleable iron in one mass, so as to prevent 
the internal flaws which result from the usual way of 


on a former occasion, as already the; hax . 
several volunteers from the Militie regime now 
lying in Dublin. 


' * . > . . 
Tae Qveen’s Present TO HER WoUND™D Sot, | forging these instruments of offence. ‘The peculiarity 
pizRs.—The Queen has again sought to lighten the | of thetinvention consists in the material employed, 





monotony of hospital routine, by sending veval | which is principally charcoal iron wire rolled flat, and 

copies of appropriate songs for the auiscia coiled with perfect closeness and inathemafical exact- 

inmates of the General Hospital, Fort I’'tt. ness round an inner case gun, which can be made of 
Tue Livcotnsarre MILITIA AND Til | either cast or other metal. 


Upwards of two hundred of the 2!th Linvolnshire A. Wreck ON Tae NEEDLES. 





The brig George 


Militia (says a Cork paper) have voluntecred during | Lord, Amlot master, from Patras for London, laden 
the last few days into the Coldstream Gua ls, the | with currants, was wrecked on the morning of the 
Lancers, and some infantry regiments. The men who} 18th, at six o'clock, about four miles 8.E. of the 
have thus volunteered in such numbers have no duubi) Needles, wind blowing a gale from $.8.W., and very 
been mainly influenced by the recent order from the , thick, with rain. As soon as the vessel struck, part 


of the crew, with a gentleman passenger, came on 
shore in the ship’s boat, leaving on board the captain 
and wife, a lady passenger, and part of the crew, the 

Tat ADMIRALTY PROVISION The | sea making a clean breach over her. Lieutenant 
Admiralty has sent a commission composed Gould, R.N., with his boat’s crew from the Coast- 
post captains of the royal navy to iuspect aud ex-, guard station at Brook, proceeded overland a distance 
amine the provisions supplied to Haulboulii vier | of two miles with the lifeboat in a waggon, lanached 
the contracts of the year 1854-5. They have been! her over the cliff abreast of the ship, and succeeded in 


Secretary for War, which considerably incree he 
premium to volunteers for the line from ¢! inks of 
the militia. 


CONTA > 












engaged for some daysat the inspection, aud have not | saving the lives of those on board, though a very 
yet concluded. We understand the contractors for, heavy an 1 dangerous sea was running at the time. 
the present year have resolved to withhold theii Minitta Orricurs.—From some eases which have 
supplies until the result of this commission has ‘cen , rocent'y come to light, it seems that the widows of 
made known, considering, as they do, that the conduct | officers in the militia are not eligible for pensions. 
of the Admiralty in the former transaction has boon Tue Evxeutsh Mepicat OFFICERS IN THE CRIMEA, 
very arbitrary, and such as to render great cauti m}—A meeting was held on the 3rd of January at the 
their parts absolutely necessary.—Cork Lvainin +. | Medical Head Quarters of the First Division of the 
A Sure aBpanponep.—The crew of one of the! Crimean army, at which it was determined to esta- 
pilot boats belonging to the Messrs. Dawson, of Cork, | blish a society of medical officers for the purpose of dis- 
observed a ship, some three miles off the Uld Head | cussing subjects of interest to that body, to be called 
of Kinsale, labonring heavily, and apparently in a “The Military Medical and Surgical Society, First 
precarious state. Although the sea was running very Division, British Army,’ and to meet weekly on 
high at the time, the pilot boat bore away towards) Thursdays, when papers will be read on subjects of 
the vessel, and on reaching her it was <isc red she | professional interest. —A letter from Sir William 
was in a sinking condition. Nevertheless, the crow Codrington to Dr. Hail has been published, in which 
of the pilot gallantly boarded her, and set to work the Commander-in-hief expresses a fear that regi- 
once in the most vigorous manner at the putas. mental medical offivers do not sufficiently identity 
However, they had been bata short time at thi vk, | themselves with their regiments, but wish to be con- 
when the crew of the ship took to the long oat, aud. sidered a separate department. 
abandoned the ship to the crew of the | nd th Great Loss OF SaiPrPING ON THE Coast OF SPALN. 








captain in command of the vessel. in a short time A vast number of ships—English, French, Portu- 
after, another pilot boat fortunately came alonyside, | guese, and American—have been wrecked, with loss 
and rendered such assistance as enabled th: of life, on the coast of Spain near Cadiz and Gib- 
be kept afloat until she reached Queenstown, where | raltar. 

they were able to beach her at Whitepoint. We Fara Boar Accipent.——Mr. Bateman, paymaster 
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still where you it in June. Can you not give 

m>an address that I may tell you all, and put you 

in possession of some letters? Look always on 
the bright side.—E * *. 

IF the lady who gave her name Tait, and left the 
child she called Fanny Brown, at Mrs. Cook's, 36, 
Little Clarendou-street, Somers town, on the 10th 
of August, 1853, does not call or send, the child 
will be put in the workhouse. 

A.H.—Thanks for both your kind letters : be ee one, 
of them causes me pain and anxiety. I have been 
and am most miserable. 

THE LISTENER.—Further information will be ac- 
ceptable, Yours of the 4th only just received. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue West Coast or Arrica.—A serious distur- 
bance has occurred at Sinow, arising from a canoe 
having been taken from the English bark Ariel by 
one of the people there. The shoriff sent to demand 
it: a fight ensued ; one of the natives’ huts was set 
on fire ; and a sheriff's man was killed. Several of 
the surrounding towns were then destroyed by fire, 
a few mission-houses only being spared. A voluntary 
corps is being raised, to be despatched immediately 
to Sinow by the American schooner, George. An 
attack is expected at Cape Mount, and several of the 
Liberia people have been murdered.—The Rev. Mr. 
Leacock, a missionary, has gone to reside with a 
number of Mandingo chiefs, and Catty, King of 
‘Tintania, who gave Mr. Leacock a friendly reception, 
is to send his children to be educated.—Governor 
O'Connor (who will-shortly retire from broken health) 
has had a “ palaver” with Demba Sunka, King of 


| Barra, who spoke in favour of friendly relations with 


the English. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF A GoverNMENT OFFICIAL.—A 
gentleman in the Office of Works left his home, 
without any apparent motive, about two o'clock in 


the morning, nearly a fortnight ago, and has 
not since been heard of. A letter from him 


was afterwards received by his mother, saying that 
he was well, but giving no date or address, and 
stating no reason for his leaving home. He had been 
ina nervous state for some days past; and, on the 
day he left, a clerk in the Office of Woods and Forests 
lad, as there is every reason to believe, destroyed 
himself, which is supposed to have preyed on the 
mind of the missing gentleman. 

Miss Martineau AnD Mr. Dickens—The num- 
ber of Household Words for last Saturday contains 
an answer to Miss Martineau’s rejected Westminster 
Review article (afterwards pubiished as a pamphlet), 
in which that lady attacks Mr. Dickens for his sym- 
pathies with factory operatives exposed to unnecessary 
danger from unfenced machinery. Mr. Dickens was 
accused of exaggeration in his statistics : he has shown 
that so far from exaggerating the number of accidents, 
he understated the total, and he has exhibited very 
clearly that an ungenerous interpretation of his 


, words, in the sense of deaths when he only referred 


understand she is an Austrian brig, calle Eucorraceo,| to the Exmouth, lying off Devonport, has been 
and was bound for Trieste with corn.—Cork Pu per. drowned, together with four other officers of the 
A Decayine Suir From THE Porar Icn-Fieips. ship. They were going in the shore-boat from tie 
The discovery barque, Resolute, which w one of | land to the ship, when the sea, which rolled heavily, 
three ships sent out in 1850 in search of Sir Johu | filled the boat, and it was upset. Seven others who 
Franklin end party, and which was abandoned in 1553 | were of the party were rescued, and restored to ani- | 
by Sir Edward Belcher, in Wellington Channel, in | mation. 
about lat. 76, long. 94, has been recovered drif Samwreck.—The American barque Indepen lence 





ing 1,000 miles, and taken into New London, | 





been wrecked on the north-eastern coast of Ire- 





States, by Captain Buddington, of the whaling | lind. Al! hands were saved. 

barque, George Henry, belonging to that port chem anntespeapt 

It was on the 10th of September, in lat OBITUARY. 

67 N., and while in a field of ice, ut the | Joserpn Haypy, the author of “ The Dictionary of 


captain discovered a ship in the distance, bearing | Dates,” “The Book of Dignities,” and other works, 





north-east, about twenty miles from Cay and whos: claims to some more generous recognition 
Mercy. he description wi ich has been published of | than the £25 a-year recently awarded him from the 
the state of the -h'p and its contents is most interest- | Pension List Funds were advocated only a fortnight 
ing. The hold was fuil of water up to the floor ofthe | ago in this journal, died at the latter end of last week 
first deck. Every moveable thing med to be out | from the effects of the paralytic stroke with which 
of its place ; and the cabins were strewed with bool he was attacked several months past. The cirecum- 
clo‘hing, preserved meats (caleul ted to last the crew | stances under which his family are left are already 
of Seventy-five men for nine months), id other | known to the public, and will doubtless receive the 
articles, but mostly ina state of decay. The sails | a. evtion they merit. 

were as rotten as touch-paper. There wa earcity Bargaprer WriewtamM Mayne, of the Bengal army, 


of fuel. In the cabin everything was silent and dark, 
but the discoverers broke in the hatch 
felt their way in the darkness to the ta 
they found matches and candle 


sommanding the Hyderabad Contingent, died at Cairo 
23rd ult. on his way to England. Colonel 
Mayne was one of the most brilliant, energetic, and 
ficers of our Indian army. His loss is 


way door, and m the 
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3, the decanters of tl 





promising « 






officers with excellent liquor in them, and glasses! the move to be regretted when we reflect that he was 
standing around, just as they had been left many | only thirty-seven years of age. He was the third 
months before. A dry mould had gathered over | surviving son of the late Rev. Robert Mayne, of 


everything. The iron water-tanks had burst from ex 
treme cold, end the water they had contained had 
flowed over the bottom of the hold. Between decks, | 
everything was covered with moisture. A ot 

perspiration had risen from the wat underneath, | ™ost remarkable of those mysterious advertisements which 
and had settled above. Many articles ipparel were | 2pPpear every day at the top of the second column of the Zimes, 
found “ wringing wet.” The p arty made a fi in the | 24tpage. Such materials are worthy of being preserved in 
° some other form.] 


cabin, and the mould soon began to drip down upon 
them. Theatrical costumes were discovered in| TOPSEY and FRANK to PA and MA.—Call at St. 
abundance. The habilinents of Othelle, Richard Lil., Jolun’s-wood for letters. Write immediately. 

and King Lear, were carelessly lying among a pile of | W. I. T., who left the city on Wednesday evening, the 
clothing intended, no doubt, for clowns and tumblers, 9th inst., is entreated to communicate with his 
for the spangles and variety of colours on the latter anxious parents. 


Limpsfield, Surrey. 


THE ROMANCE OF “THE TIMES.” 


sort [Under this head, we reproduce from week to week the 








Would lead one to infer that even Circus performance | I. R C.—Letters have been written to several friends. 
lad been attempted on board the Resolute | The resuit has been great unhappiness, and you are 

A Navan Parriortc Association has been| threatened with a visit of inquiry, Do not commit 
formed at Sunderland, with the view of raising asum| yourself. I am puzzled aad distressed, but un- 


Your child is 








of money for the purpose of manning one or more of changed and firm to my promise. 


The 


to casualties of all kinds, has been resorted to. 


| reply is remarkable, not only for its completeness, 


but for the high spirit of courtesy in which it is 
written ; herein strangely contrasting with the more 
vehement utterance of the adversary. Mr. Dickens 
has not forgotten that he was combating a lady, an 
invalid, and a woman of intellect. 

Fencinc Macutnery.—Messrs. John Bright and 
Brothers have been summoned at the Rochdale 
Petty Sessions, to answer a charge of having a 
horizontal shaft in motion, which they had neglected 
securely to fence. The case having been argued on 
both sides, the bench determined to dismiss the sum- 
mons. “Three of the magistrates,” says the Man- 
chester Courier, “viz., Messrs. Ashworth, Brierly, and 
Chadwick, are manufacturers.” 

FaTaL ACCIDENTS FROM Macatneny.—A boy, about 
eleven years old, has been killed at some file and 
steel works in Sheffield by being caught between 
the cog-wheels of a rolling mill, which were revolvi 
at the rate, respectively, of ninety and one hundred 
fifty times amiuute. The boy was pressing on the 
iever with his entire weight, when the rolier dropped, 
and he fell between the wheels—A young mana, 
employed at the Gadly'’s lronworks in Glamorganshire, 
has been killed by machinery. He had just started a 
fresh set of rollers iu the forge, for making bar iron, 
when, stepping forward to adjust some of the machi- 
nery, his clothes caught in the revolvers, and the 
next minute he was dragged in between the rollers, 
and whirled round with such velocity, that, before the 
machines could be stopped, he had been turned at 
least twenty times, and was torn to pieces. 

Tue Road THRovGH Sr. James’s-ParkK.—Several 
gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood of St. 
Jaimes'’s-park, and including some of those who 
recently waited on Sir Benjamin Hall, had an inter- 
view last Saturday with Sir George Grey, under the 
jurisdiction of whose department lies the settlement 
of the projected alteration in St.James’s-park. Sir 
George assured the deputation that no plan had yet 
been determined on, and that ample time would be 
afforded for consideration and objection. 

Discovery OF a NEW IsLanp.—On the outer 
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voyage to Australia of the Ben Nevis, Captain Heron, | 
in latitude 44°41 south, and in the same longitude as. 
the Crozets, came unexpectedly upon land. Sup- 
posing it was the Crozets, he steered one hundred 
and twenty miles south, and was astonished to find 
himself at the Crozets. He describes the new island 
as the highest he had ever seen, for the mountain 
ridge on it seemed to be as high as the Andes, The 
Crozets are in a line with Prince Edward’s Island, 
Marian, and Kerquelin’s Island.—Liverpool Post. 
Crime rx SoMERSETSHIRE.—In consequence of the 
large and increasing extent of undetected crime, the 
magistrates of the county of Somerset have in con- 
templation the establishment of an efficient county 
police. Mr. W. H. Langton, M.P., Sir. P. Acland, and 
others, formerly opposed to, now support the mea- 
sure, which has the concurrence of the Hon. W. G. 
Hayter. Several parishes have petitioned for the 
introduction of the rural police, the parish constabu- 
lary being totally inadequate to the suppression of 





the organised gangs of ruffians and their systematic 
crime. 

A Gorerovus CaTHEpRaL.—The restoration of the 
roof of Carlisle Cathedral has long been in progress, 
but has been delayed by a disagreement as to the 
atyle of the decoration, the Bishop being in favour of | 
sobriety of ornament. It was at length agreed to 
submit the matter to the casting vote of Mr. Owen | 
Jones, who decided in favour of great splendour and | 
enrichment, as being more historically correct. “ The | 
panels,” says the Carlisle Patriot, “are to have a 
groundwork of bright azure, powdered with gold stars ; 
the ribs and bosses are to be painted various colours, 
red, blue, &c., and the coats of arms and other 
armorial bearings are to be restored after the most 
aceurate heraldic designs ; the angels which surround 
the cornice are to be gilded and coloured, and the 
large angels on the hammer-beams are to be treated 
in a similar manner.” 

Srate or Trape.—The trade reports from the pro- 
vinecial towns for the week ending last Saturday 
show that, while the news from Vienna has created 
considerable animation, the feeling is unanimous 
throughout the country not only against any prema- 
ture reliance being again placed upon Russian profes- 
sions, but also against a discontinuance of the war 
except upon complete and unequivocal terms. 
Manchester. the notification was followed by a sudden 
influx of telegraphic orders from all parts, but although 
business was carried on to a large extent, it was 
partly checked by the demands of holders, and, the 
excitement having thus been allowed time to subside, 
almer tone subsequently prevailed. At Birming- 
am, it is considered the restoration of peace would 
favourably influence prices, since the demand for 
Government armaments dves not compensate for the 
prohibition of the export of iron to the north of 
Europe, and the general limitation of domestic under 
takings. For the present, however, the market, which 
was previously healthy and firm, remains without 
variation. In the general occupations of the place 
there ie fair employment for the home spring trade, 
but foreign orders are not so good as had been antici- 
pated. The more favourable expectations lately | 
entertained of the assets of the Lichfield Bank are 
stated to have been diminished by a defalcation of 
nearly £8,000 on the part of a clerk, and other causes. 
From Nottingham the accounts are very satisfactory, 
purchases on American account being still kept up, 
although the wants of that country were supposed to 
have been fully supplied for the season. In the | 
woollen districts, also, confidence is well maintained, | 
and in the Irish linen-markets there has been in- | 
creased activity.— Times. | 

RETIREMENT FROM PARLIAMENT OF Mr. Macavtay. 
—The Whig historian and member for Edinburgh has | 
addressed a letter to his constituents in which he | 
intimates his intention to aecept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and retire from Parliament, on the ground of | 
ill health. While thanking the electors for the| 
generosity with which they have borne with his long 
absence from the House of Commons, he says that he } 
had hoped to be able to attend all important divisions, | 





and occasionally to take a part in debate. But the 
experience of the last two years has shown hin that 
he cannot reasonably expect to be ever again able to | 
perform the duties which constituents have a right to | 
demand. } 

Two Mourners spy A_Manrac.— A man, named | 
Sanford, a maniac, has committed two fearful murders 
at Woodbridge, Connecticut. He first killed, by a 
blow from an axe, a Mr. Sperry, who was riding in a 
sleigh near a gloomy piece of wood ; then going on to 
the house of a Mr. Umberfield, he got into conversa- 
tion with him. It was seen that his manner was 
strange ; and, on leaving, he struck Mr. Umberfield 
with his axe, and afterwards cut his throat. He then 
threatened a little girl, and departed, carrying the 
axe, and a club which he had brought. The maniac 
was pursued, and, after a fierce resistance, captured ; 
one of the pursuers thrusting a pitchfork into his 
breast, and another knocking him down. He con- 
fessed that it was his intention to return to Mr. 
Umberfield’s house, and kill the whole family ; but 
his conversation was often very incoherent. 





At | 


Meerine or ParttaMEent.—In anticipation of the 
opening of the Parliamentary Session on Thursday 
next, the 31st inst., Lord Palmerston has addressed a 
cireular to the various members, requesting their 
attendance, as important business will be immediately 
diseussed. It is thought that the Queen will open 
Parliament in person. 

Death FROM Fire. — Miss Caroline Luttrell, 
daughter of Colonel Luttrell, who is now with his 
regiment in Cork, undertook to light up a Christmas- 
tree on the occasion of a party on Friday week. She 
went by herself into the room, and in order to pre- 
vent intrusion until the effect should be complete, 
locked the door. Inconsiderately, she lit the lower 
tapers first, when, reaching up to the higher branches, 
her thin muslin dress caught fire. Having pulled 
the bell, she unlocked the door, and rushed forth. 
The flames were afterwards extinguished; but the 
shock to the system was so great that she died on 
Monday. She was in her twenty-fifth year. 

Raitway Rerorm.—A meeting of shareholders in 
railway companies was held on Tuesday at the Lon- 


tion the seriously depreciated value of their property, 
and especially to consider a plan for removing the 
evils of the present system. Mr. W. Malins was voted 
to the chair, and addressed the meeting at great 
length. Mr. Mitchell proposed a resolution to the 
effect that a society be formed, to be called “ The 
Railway Proprietors’ Association,” the objects being 
the protection of railway property and its restoration 


to a fair and legitimate value, the restriction and | 
closing of the capital account, and the suppression of | 
| ruinous tariffs by territorial arrangements. 
motion was unanimously carried, and it was resolved | 


that the government of the association should be by a 
president and council, consisting of twelve or more 
members, whose services are to be gratuitous. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Malins observed :—“ Rail- 
way property has been something like from five to 
ten per cent. lower this year than it was last year ; 
and, if you refer to the records, you will find that its 
downward progress has been unceasing, except at 
moments of special excitement. I ask you how long is 


that to goon? I think that the object of the associated 
shareholders should be the immediate constitution on 
each railway of an efficient committee of audit and 
control, which shall strictly examine the receipts and 


payments of every description, and shall look into 
every source of revenue, and the cost at which that 
revenue is obtained.” Finally, a committee was 
appointed to carry out the ts of the 
which then adjourned to the 31st inst. 

CARELESSNESS WITH FIRE-ARMS.— 
field murder, there las been 
hood for carrying fire-armes. 





objec meeting, 
Since the Burnop- 
a mania in the neighbour- 

A man recently dropt a 


revolver from a cart; another vehicle went over it, 
and one of the barrels exploded. |The weapon was 
then picked up by a boy, in whose hands a second 


barrel discharged its contents, and shot a horse. 
ACCIDENTAL Pols 


Two Catholic 
priests and a gentleman died suddenly, and with every 
symptom of being poi oned, ¢ 


Roman 


ONIN‘ 


1, after dining at the house 


of Professor M’Iver, Dingwell, Scotland, The pro- 
fessor himself lies in a hoy less state. It is believed 
that the roast meat was garnished with hemlock, and 





that the wine excited the chemical a 
poison. None of the ladies were affected. 

KILLED with Joy.—A shoemaker at Lowestoft 
suddenly dropped down dead from excitement at un- 
expectedly meeting his son in the streets after his 
return from the Crimea. He had known of his 
return; but came upon him suddenly, and for awhile 
did not know him. The father went home, and was 
about to tell his wife when he expired. 

Tue WeaTHER.—A violent gale blew on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and several ships slipped their 
anchors off Southampton. 
night, some vivid flashes of lightning were seen. 


tion of the 


In London, on Thursday 
The 
strength of the wind caused a very serious accident in 
the ruins of Messrs. Hopkinson’s pianoforte factory, 
burnt down about a fortnight ago. The eastern wall, 
which was of great height, and necessarily weakened 
by the absence of the north and south walls, was 
blown down, and in its fail crushed three small ad- 
jacent houses, burying the inmates. The sufferers 
were dug out, and conveyed to the hospital; but 
none were fatally, though all were seriously, injured. 
The west wall was then pulled down. 

Eastern Counties Ramway.--A meeting of the 
shareholders of this railway took place yesterday, for 
the purpose of considering the general position of the 
Board of Directors, and for ypting measures for a 
proper sdministration of affairs : Mr. Waddington in 
the chair. Mr. Bruce, a director, moved that th« 
meeting confirm the resolution of the meeting in 
August last, appointing the committee of investiga- 
tion, and request them to continue their labours till 
the general meeting in February next. An amend 
ment in favour of Mr. Waddington was lost. The 
original motion was not put, a poll having been de- 
manded and granted. 
Tuesday next. 
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The meeting was very stormy; 


thanks being accorded to him. 


| 
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| 
| 
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| don Tavern for the purpose of taking into considera- | 


Postscript. : 


LEADER Orrics, Saturday, Jan, 26, 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PALMER, 
Iv the exercise of a judicial inopartiality we insert 
the following statement, which must be taken purely 
as an éx pate one. 





We observe, however, one or 
two trifling discrepancies as compared with the 
evidence published in the daily journals. For jp. 
stance, Mr. Mander spoke of only one ounce of 
prussic acid, and Whyman was only certain that it 
was before one o’clock when William Palmer purehased 
the poison. 


Tt will be observed that in the late inquest on Walter 
Palmer, Mr. John Smith of Birmingham, the prisoner’s 
solicitor, made strong assertions »gainst Mr. Whyman, the 
assistant to Messrs. Mander and Weaver, druggists of 
Wolverhampton, who deposed to serving William Palmer 
with two ounces of prussic acid, on Tuesday, the second 
day of Wolverhampton Races, previous to the ‘Thursday 
on which Walter Palmer died suddenly. Upon the 
evidence of this witness the verdict of the jury appears to 
have, for the most part, rested; the medical witnesses 


| going no further than to suggest that the symptoms ot 


This | 


The result will be declared on | ( 
Meta . and | Adam Black has already been so numerously signed 
Mr. Waddington left the chair without a vote of | as (according to the 





death, although similar to those of apoplexy, might, 
Within possibility, have been occasioned by prussic acid, 
William Palmer, in giving instructions to his solicitor on 
this point, says as follows in writing :-— 

“1 will swear most solemnly and sacredly, that I never 
was in a druggist’s shop, in Wolverhampton, in my life ; 
aud that I donot even know where Mander and Weaver's 
shop is. 

“Ask him whaf time of the day (he says) he sold me 
the acid. On Monday, Wolverhamptou Race day, I went 
with Mr. Dyke in a fly of Southern’s from Rugeley. On 
Tuesday I left the Stafford Station at 12, ¢(Whyman 
Says it was quarter past 12, and persists in it, when 
mer was in Messrs. Mander and Weaver’s shop at 
Wolverhampton, 2) miles distant)—with Mr. Painter; 
went to the Talbot with Mr. Painter; from thence to the 
Swan; then, on with Mr. Dyke, in a fly from the Swan to 
the course; from the course with Mr. Dyke in the same 
fly back to the Swan; and straight off home in my gig, 
which Mr, Dyke drove from Rugeley in the morning.” 

As the several persons indicated corroborate this state- 
ment, the friends of Palmer assert with confidence that 
Whyman must cither have mistaken some other person for 
Palmer, or that having made the statement beastingly, he 
has “stuck to it” (as it is called) when driven jgoa 
corner, and so committed perjury. They assert that it 
can be most incontestably proved that Palmer could not 
have been at Messrs. Mander and Weaver's in Wolver- 
hampton at the time stated, or within several hours after- 
wards, 

The manner of William Palmer exercises its influence 
even under present circumstances. Oa Wednesday last, 
at Walsall Sessions, one of the head turnkeys of Stafford 
Gaol said * He never before knew a prisoner who impressed 
every one in the gaol with a more favourable impression, 
or with a greater appearance of being innocent of the 
charges brought against him, than Palmer.” 























Captaty WaRREN, of the Driver, lately brought to 
the British Legation here instructions to request the 
Danish government to allow the allies the use of two 
ports as winter stations. Mr. Buchanan presented in 
due course the request, which was refused on the 11th 
by the Danish government, on the plea of neutrality. 
On the 14th, a fresh note arrived from England, per- 
sisting in the request, and demanding an answer in 
as short a time as possible. This answer has not yet 
been given.—JLetter from Copenhagen (Jan, 17). 


THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

ConrERENCES have been held in Constantinople in 
order to adjust the first and fourth points relating to 
the Principalities. The persons who took part in these 
conferences were Aali Pacha, Grand Vizier ; Faud 
Pacha, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Prince Callimaki, 
M. Thouvenel, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and Baron 
de Prokesch. ~ a 

Mr. Murray has left an agent at Teheran, and has 
threatened to support him by an English fleet in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Spain is still in a disturbed state. Large bands of 
workmen have demanded work of Espartero: they 
were promised something should be done for them. 
At Malaga, public order has been seriously menaced, 
owing to the dearness of food and the scarcity of work. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says 
that Paris will probably be the city in which the 
Peace Conferences will be held. 

“The most strenuous efforts,” says the Times 
Vienna correspondent, “are now being made to induce 
England not to insist on Russia’s disarming the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea. In diplomatic circles, 
complaints are made of the inconceivable obstinacy 
(unbegreiflichen Starsinn) displayed by Sir Hamilton 
Seymour in this matter.” 

‘The requisition of the electors of Edinburgh to Mr. 





Scotsman) to ensure the return of 
that gentleman. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ subject of his communication, an 
nimaake the the fullest explanations. But wo 





better to allow really triflin inaccuracies to 
ae he publ 
oo. It has reached us too late for insertion t 


HE 


We beg to assure him, however, that he has, 
not unusual to 


‘ 
ee 


‘undertake t to explain. 
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t. 
he session of Parliament it is often impossib! 
room for correspondence, even the briefest. 
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There is nothing so rev 
no so unnatural and conv ve 
to keep things fixed when all the world 





lutac ary, because 








jaw of its creation in eternal progress.--Dr. j Pome 


THE PEACE PRELIMINARIES. 
THE public must remember that hithert 





oubted rfect right to be heard on | cepted “ the preliminaries of peace.” 
Heer ye yin . and we 3 shall be Going | P P 

more than justice in allowing him a unit 
ah : vid fe A af be preliminaries of peace ; nor does it necessarily 
Swever, if he adheres to his desire that his letter follow, from the Russian reply, that the pre- 


ished, we will make room for it in oom engin liminaries | of peace will be signed, The 


"—Ou t informs us in a postscript that 
cnclosed co This, however, he has omitted | half- -expressed promise of Buon, by reminding 


and as our rule is absolute, we cannot tnaert Bis | Russia that the Austrian propositions were not 
hasty readers, strained the mean. | | the propositions of the Allies. They describe 

ce he utes. The fact that Admira 
pect ll ae he Oe <Gouncil of War indicated | the conditions of peace, but are not those 
he had not been “' shelved.” Why General | conditions. Consequently, the Western Powers 
ated we cannot, any more than our corre- 


Palmer.)—If our correspondent will send | dj¢tj ate . > Austri 
ph in. we will give ee oat en | dicting, but developing the Austrian plan, and 


THE LEADER." 
Dutch organs announced that Russia had ac- 





But the Austrian propositions were not the 


* | English Government hastened to disavow the 


| will frame a series of stipulations, not contra- 


| upon these the decision of Russia will be taken. 
to; Then will be settled the question between 
-| peace and war. The public must remember, 


"aos 





_however, that further conditions have to be 
proposed, and that these are not, probably, the 








impatient of “7 ‘policy 1 an 
her own, Ge not abandon 


enforcing the essential submission of a et Raia” 
In our own Cabinet, the general opinion is.. 
probably in favour of peace, but the peace is 
not likely to be bought by any disgraceful 
compromise. 

We have described, we believe, the actual 
state of the negotiations, All that has been 
done has been done between the enemy, and a , 
neutral: Great Britain and France remain as 
yet in ignorance of the manner in which their 
distinct propositions will be met. They must 
give their own interpretation to the Austrian 
clause, which stipulates for the neutralisation 
of the Black Sea; they must protect the 
Danube fren: German as well as from Russian 
encroachment ; they must extirpate the in- 
cipient power that would in a few years menace 


least important to the Allies, or the least ob- | the Baltic from the Aland Isles ; they must 


noxious to Russia. When this stage has been | provide for the perplexing questions that arise 
reached, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg will| out of the fdlofKars. They are ina position 
transmit its reply, through the mediating | to arguc with dignity against any evasive 
Court, to Paris and London. Should it | reply on the part of Russia, for they are fully 
amount to a direct refusal, the ne -gotiations | armed ; and, we believe, they have a new 
will lapse; should it be a repetition of the | ally ready in the North, whenever they may 


answer given to Austria, the propositions 
will be signed, and they will constitute pre- 
liminaries of peace. 

But there are important steps to be taken 
before this point is gained. France and Eng- | 
land have to formulate, in detail, the primary 
and secondary objects of the war, and to fix the | 
limits of concession. For, Russia has not 
pledged herself to positive sacrifices, but, 


Lit 


mutual understanding has been established through the official journal, announces that 


between Russia and the Western Powers. 
Western Powers have not stated explicitly 
nature or extent of their demands; Russia 


by no means committed herselfto any positi 


pregramme of concessions. When ( 
Esrernazy reached St. Petersburg, he deli 


yu 


the and “to diseuss the other points.” Count 
has | NesseLrope, in his Cireular, declares that the 
Czar yields, for the sake of peace, to the 


ut | urgeney of his friends, not to the pressure of 


vered his enemies. Of course a first-rate power is 


] 


to the Russian Minister, not, of course, a plan never expected to make a confession of weak- 


of peace framed by the Allies, but a sch 
suggested by the neutral Government 


me | ness; but Russia recoils, obviously, from ex- 
of | haustion, The important question is, las she 


Austria, accompanied by a despatch from abandoned her aggressive policy ? If not, what 
Count Buvor. It is well known that at first she term of repose will enable her to resume it? 


accepted a part, and demurred to a part 
the proposals, which it had been distinetly the expectations of peace | 
announced must be accepted or rejected as 
whole. The Russian reply, therefore, ¢ 
tained reservations which amounted to 
refusal. Then, some journals have told us 


ol How many years would have been added 

y another year of 
10 be the point of 
m- | view whence the mass of the English public 


i 
a warfare? We believe this 


merely that Great Britain had still to assume 


high tone was held by the Austrian Minister, | her full proportions as a belligerent power ; 


and Count Esrernazy prepared to leave 


St. but that Russia had still to receive wounds 


Petersburg with the Legation. Butit is more which might have extorted an indemnity and 


probable, more consonant with circumstances oie itated her from interrupting, by the 


} 


which have since transpired, that another violation of a neighbour's frontier, the political 


course was taken. Count NESSELRODE’s atten 
tion would naturally be drawn to the pass: 


in Count Bvuor’s despatch, in which it 

remarked that, although the negotiations 
been entirely confined to Austria and Ru 
the signature of the propositions by Ri 


pense of the world. 
ig We think, it is true, that should Russia ac- 


was cept in good part the propositions of the Allies, 


The she will consent to neutralise the Black Sea, | 


regard the projected settlement. They feel not 


decide that the aid of Sweden is worth ob- 
taining on |r own terms. 
COUN! MONTALEMBERT ON ENGLISH 
DESTINIES. 

“Whar will beeome of England?” M. De 
MonTALEM BER proposes the question, because ’ 
he says, in the opinion of the world England © 
has attained her apogee, and even her own 
citizens bewnil her inevitable decline, But, 
interpose- M. pe MonrALeMBert, she is not yet 
fated to sievay; her safeguards are greater 
than h lanwers: and he undertakes to de- 
scribe thes dangers and safeguards, and 
thence to ceanee the probabilities of our poli- 
tical fuitire. 

His qualiteations for this task are peculiar. 
He knows: wore, probably, of English manners 
and insiiiviions than any other Frenchman; 
he has studied English literature, and con- 
versed with Mnglish statesmen in their own 


languag: ‘;enerous in his sentiments, he is 
perfect!) just in his intentions, and is disposed 
neither to + \aggerate the perils of a free Con- 
stitution, oor to coneeal its virtues. It results 


that he <uegests many profound reflections, 


| falls info ui vidieulous errors, and reads te 


ad her submission would leave the English public | 


sia, without any serious desire to prolong the war. 
issia From Count NesseLtrope’s Cireular, however, 
would, if they were signed by the West 
Powers also, constitute preliminaries of peace. 
Thus the promise of a suspension of arms wa 
half implied. What more in harmony with 


ri and from the language of the official journal, 
it is evident that, while desirous of peace, the 
Emperor ALEXANDER desires to resist the con- 
ditions of the Western Powers; in fact, wants 


the habitual action of Russia than to pure has to cut short the ufferings ot his empire with- 


an armistice at this cas y price ? The | 


n out making material concessions. We an- 


peror ALEXANDER, no doubt, desires peace, ticipate obstinate attempts to modily and to 


but if peace be impossible, he desires, 
course, to carry on the war under 

most favourable conditions. Nothing e 
be more advantageous to him than a tempoi 


} 


Englisbinesi « lesson on their laws, and on their 
political |wbits, which they may study with 
advantag: sid without pain. His theory is, 
perhaps, ile eonverse of M. Lepru Ro.itn’s, 
but in no other respect is any comparison pos 
sible. ‘i. !.cone Roni composed a chimerical 


libel, asssiomg the decline of England, and 
attribuimie it to the corruption of our aris- 
toeracy. «| the avarice of our middle classes. 
But he » rots inignorance. M, be MonTaLem- 
| BERT, josss-sing a knowledge rare among 
foreigner-.. writes under the influence of 


compromise, loose and evasive interpretations, , 


the and counter-propositions. Already, it is hinted, 


uid the neutralisation of the Black Sea is held not 
ary to include the abandonment of the forts on the 


cessation of hostilities, which might aid him, Cireassian coast, or of Nicolaieff. ALEXANDER 


diplomatically, by throwing on the Allies 


the the Secoxp, also, has prepared for an appeal to 


responsibility of renewed war, and, in a mili- Europe, by putting his moderation in con- 
his | trast with the excessive severity which, by an- | 
outposts, while the Western Powers relaxed ticipation, he imputes to the proposals of the 


tary sense, by allowing him to strengthen 


their preparations. Accordingly, the Russ 


ian | Western Powers. 


acceptance, pur et simple (not unconditional), of, The reply of the English ministerial journals 
the Austrian propositions, was transmitted to| to these insinuated propositions, las hitherto 


47 > 4 } ‘ . a ~ ‘ . . 
Vienna: And, immediately, the German and} been firm, The French Government, it. is 
t 


natural ;1 judices, which have misled him, 
and may in'+lead his readers. When we find 


M. pe Moss cupert glorifying our Constitu- 
tion, an worming us to reform no more, lest 
by distur ling the edifice we destroy its solidity, 
we are forecd! to ask, who is M. pk MONTALEM- 
BERT? Viiv is he perplexed by fear of. 
change : What does he understand by 


Innovaii 
M. oF Mesvanempent, dismayed by family 


traditic)-, reads “ progress” as the pre- 
cursor 0! archy. ‘To him, and to his 
order, th «poch in which a Bourson throne 
was emircled by a feudal noblesse. was 
the epovl: «! peace and felicity, They who 
dwelt i: ic eastles felt all the warmth 


and sai t, within, and saw not the shadows of 


‘the casil-towers.. M. pre Monratempert, to 


! 


whom ih. -velutionary retrospeet is a phan- 








Be 






tasmagoria of blood and terror, associates the 
efforts of the middle and working-classes in 
England, with the first encroachments of the 
Tiers Etat in Franee—enercachments which 
led, inevitably, as he thinks, to regicide and 
to the desolation of the capital. Still, he is 
not one of those infatuated devotees of the 
past, who would reverse the order of events, 
and take shelter in obsolete forms. What he 
dreads is, democracy leading to military des- 
potism, and, at this point, he utters his protest 
against the new Imperialism of France. His 
countrymen, he hints, have sought in their 
own abasement a refuge from their own 
folly. England, he continues, will never pre- 
fer submission to responsibility ; but, to escape 
the danger, he warns her, impressively, of the 
chasm that is opened by the process of demo- 
eratic reform. 

Liberal by cultivation, M. pe MownraLem- 
weRT is despotic by instinct. He belongs to 
that impossible party which pretends to recon- 
cile liberty of conscience with infallible antho- 
rity; exactly as he affects to reconcile an ad- 
miration of our Protestant indapendatoe, | 


strayed from the pastures of the Holy Roman 
Church. 


But we cannot forget that M. pe.| 


MontaLempert, while he pleads for freedom of | 


we 


moves midway between innovation and 
routine. Ile sees a bright as well as a black 
side to our growing democracy ; but his hope, 
obviously, is in Conservatism. “ England will 
open the door to democracy, but she will then 
oppose barriers to its advance.” At present 
the tendency is to take power out of the hands 
of the “permanent” classes, and to share it 
with the floating masses of the third estate. 
But M. pe MonraLemBerr measures England 
from a French point of view. He looks upon 
Administrative Reform as an attempt to 
multiply paid offices, and to create a vast 
bureaucracy upon the coutinental system. To 
aim at modifying the law of primogeniture, 
he considers equivalent to an attack on pro- 
perty; to enlarge the suffrage, he believes 
would be to introduce uncontrollable and alien 
elements into the Legislature. Generally, he 
argues that England must consolidate her in- 


and stand upon her ancient ways, or she 
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305, Satunpay, 


hands of Professor Taruor alone. The onus 
probandi lies upon our accusers. Is Ru 

an entirely exceptional case? Is there any- 
thing in the configuration of the country in 
that part that should make the people mon- 
sters, in comparison with their neighbours? 
Is the water atrociously brackish? Do the 
people feed entirely upon pig’s. flesh, or on 
sausages of more malignant material? Have 
the virtues of the population been poisoned 
out of them by the adulterations of the grocer, 
the druggist, and the butcher? There is, in 
truth, nothing to establish the peculiar black- 
ness of Rugeley in the moral map of England. 
Yet, what are the facts? We find that many 
of the inhabitants are accused, and by each 
other. Here is the respectable surgeon, and 
what is the story told of him by his neigh- 
‘bours? That his father-in-law disappeared 
mysteriously ; that a visitor died under cireum- 











stitutions, check her “ progressive” tendencies, | stances which rendered a Coroner’s inquest 
| 


may follow France into the Napoleonic abyss. | his brother followed the wife, his boon com- 


necessary; that his wife was poisoned; that 


It is easy to trace the source ofthese ideas, | panion followed both, and his servant was to 
Conversant as he is with English polities, M. | have been in the same retinue. Seven children 
with a regret that we, as a nation, have! pe MontraLemserr writes with French traditions | have disappeared—seven, although his wife 


in his memory. Cuaries the First is to him 
the prototype of Louis the SrxteentH; he ap- 
| plauds the English ‘ conquest” of CromweE.1, 


‘had but four. Having thus involved himself 
in these difficulties, he became amenable to the 
‘criminal laws of the country, and had to con- 


thought, and grieves to see his countrymen |as it is probable he would applaud the “con-/| front a fate which is usually extended only to 


ruled by an Incubus, has not been without 
a share in promoting that result. Did he not, 
by a course of perverse reaction, accelerate and 
do all that was possible to justify the coup 
@Etat? Did he not, after an evanescent show 


; quest” of Lovis Narorzon. 

These essays, then, though lucid, suggestive, 
and often philosophical, are penetrated by aradi- 
eal error. Perhaps no foreigner can thoroughly 


,comprehend the process by which England has | 





of quasi-liberalism, early in the reign of Louis! come to be what she is, or the reforms by which | 
Purirre, facilitate the policy of oppression? | she may advance farther, and harmonise her 
Did he utter one protest against the succes-| institutions with the spirit of every successive 
sive steps by which that intriguing philosopher‘ age. But M. pe Montacemperr considers our | 
neutralised the Constitution, and filled the/liberty ripe, and warns us to protect and not | 
Chambers with the representatives of an official to improve it. We do not dread with him the | 
constituency ? M. pe Monratempert has a! approach of new reforms; but, with him, we | 
of Bonarartism, but his horror of; believe that a religious love of legality is the | 
the Revolution aided in placing a Bonaparte} first condition of freedom; for, in a self-| 
on the throne. And, to him, reform means! governed State, to despise the law is to destroy | 
revolution, in the French sense of the word.|the machinery of reform. There are many | 
“Tf Radicalism and liberty,” he observes, “ were | other points to be considered in these essays, 
identical, England would have a dismal fu-| which abound in valuable texts; but these we! 
ture ;” but, inwoven with these phrases, we | reserve. 
detect the old emzgré idea—that progress is | Eater ie 
danger, and freedom anarchy. To him, as to| A RESPECTABLE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
most Frenchmen, radicalism is rebellion in| Ir is discovered that the instruments of civili- 
and every English chartist mounts | sation are used for the purpose of barbarity. 
the red flag of the Faubourgs. Thus, as we! The extension of chymical science enables us to 
have said, he is the converse of a French Re-| detect the workings of crime with a minute- 
publican. Most French Republicans, judging | ness and a certainty perfectly unknown to the 
of England, ab extra, fall into errors exactly | times of the Borat or the Brinvitirrs ; but 
the opposite of M. pr Montatempert. They|the same ingenuity teaches evasion of detec- 
speak of English “tyranny” and “slavery,” and | tion and fresh inventions of atrocity. While | 
cannot imagine the development of free in-! Professor TayLor is discovering how to de- 
stitutions among us, without barricades and|tect murder by poison, 150 persons supply | 
provisional governments. him with materials to work upon, and a| 
It is natural, in M. pe MonraLempert, to re-| PALMER cons the volume about poisons as 
gret the establishment of absolutism in France. sedulously as the Professor. The principle of 
To an ambitious and powerful orator, proud | guarding against risk by the insurance of lives | 
of his eloquence, what affliction more severe | suggests a means of trading upon murder, as 
than the blow that strikes him dumb! But! the insurance of vessels by sea originated the 
he, when the tribune cracked under his feet, | crime of baratry, or the intentional loss of ves- 
might have remembered that with the liberty | sels to obtain the insurance. 


horror 


embryo ; 


We have been 


of the tribune the liberty of the press must | charged with pressing this view of “ our civi- 
be united, and that while he “ defended | lisation” too freely and too closely. It has 


France against the enemies of order,” he 
obstructed her free progress, and by attacking 
Bonapartism with the weapons of legitimacy, 
helped to make liberty impossible. He accuses 
Lord Paterson as “ the great despiser of the 
rights of the weak,” and ‘the great auxiliary 
of revolution against liberty.” Was he not 
himself the enemy of the French Republic, at 
a time when to attack the Republic was to 
invite the Empire? He admires the self- 
restraining spirit of the English nation, which 
reconciles it to enormous taxes in times of 
pressure. He praises the machinery which 


been said that we drew our experience from 
the town, and applied it to the innocent coun- 
try. Patwer has taught us how the village 
surgeon can excel the latest Manchester villain 
in the ingenuity of his operations. 

We deny the charge. We have not picked 
the facts; we have not taken them from any 
one class of society. Those who accuse appear 
to presume that the cases of erime are not 
more numerous than the cases of detection ; 
yet we have had only one Parmer, one Mona- 
GHAN, and some few other doubtful cases, out 
of the five hundred that have come to the 


Rugeley were put upon its confession 
' ¢ e . . 
| Coroner, acting under the compulsion of the 


| judgment for 


the humblest people who have not the money 
to get out of the way, or influence to make 
justice get out of their path. But PALMER was 
a “pleasant gentleman,” and there was a 
sympathy with his embarrassment. There is 
the postmaster, a highly decent and amiable 
man, who commits something very like a 
felony, if it is not actually a felony, to oblige 
his neighbour. Such are the courtesies of 
society, that politeness will go the length of 
felony; and people say that we are too sevore 
upon our civilisation, Then there is -the 
Coroner who receives game and notes of more 
than one kind, the itinerant representative 
of justice in the district. Amongst the ladies of 
the place was Anne Parmer, the wife of 
Wititam; and he, coming up as a witness to 
exonerate his mother from a claim of debt on 


|his account, avows that Anne Paumer fraudu- 


bd 


lently put the name of “Saran PaLMer” to 
the bill he haddrawn. That amiable, respected, 
and unfortunate lady, therefore, was a forger. 
But how do we know that we have got to the 
end of the confessions that might be made if 


The 


law, has enforced a kind of partial day of 
tugeley,—has made the graves 
give up their dead, and tell their secrets : what 
if we could have up the whole church-yard in 
evidence against the living generation; and 
then bring the living inhabitants into the wit- 
ness box as witnesses against each other? Yet 
again, we deny that the Rugeley is peculiarly 
criminal: it is only characteristic of English 
society, in the adulterations of its trade, the 
treacheries of iis private relations, the suborna- 
tion of its insurance, and the prostitution of its 
most sacred guarantees, 

We could, on the moment, take other 
country towns, equally rustic, equally re- 
moved, it might be supposed, from the con- 
taminating influence of a great city, and 
equally marked by violation of established 
law. We do not say that in all the cases to 
which we refer there would be the same total 
breach of natural law, that the same atrocious 
inhumanity would mark the mutiny of society 
against itself. But nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the present day, than the confusion 
which exists in the chastisement of infraction 
against conventional as well as natural law. 
Indeed the punishment is more severe in the 
case of conventional than of natural law. 
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Pater has his portrait painted in the ac- 
counts of his neighbours, and yet to this day 
there is a disposition to rally round him; but 
he is a man who carries his prayer book im his 
hand, and has always done his best to “ keep 
up appearances.” Ifhe had avowed opinions of 
dleubt as to the institutions of the ¢ hurch, if he 
had been a confessed disciple of Gzorar Sanp, 





or Miztox, on the subject of marriage, if he | 


had been a democrat in principles, he would 


probably have been persecuted by his neigh- | 


and curate, to express indignation at the per- 


secution, the society of Rugeley would have | 


declared that he merited all that he met, and | 


that “they expected such a termination at | dents had hopes of ascendancy until CHARLES 


last.” Rugeley is punished for this confusion. 
if it treats a “ malum prohibitum,” the breach 
ofa conventional law, as “ inalduim in se, 


ora 


violation of the law of nature, or indeed as, 
something worse, it tacitly puts a licence on, 


violations of natural law, on outrages against 
life and affection, so long as the offender pays 
for his licence by keeping up appearances ; and 
advantage is taken of the licence. 

No sooner 1s Pater detected, 
than those who stand apart from him join in 
the hunt, although they may be not unaccused 
by conscience. Do the other 148 poisoners of 
last year come forward in the sincerity of their 
hearts to confess? Do post-masters who have 
examined letters, magistrates who have listened 
to one side, relations who have taken out 
policies of insurance, declaim against casting 
the first stone at Parmer ? Most likely they 
are foremost in the hunt, for the 
side of the accuser blinds suspicion—as the 
pickpocket in the street cries, “ Stop thief,” to 
prevent the crowd from tripping him up before 
the policeman. 

Phere is immediately a cry that we must 
alter the law of insurance, to prevent “ these 
evils,"—that we must not put a premium upon 
poisoning. But it is precisely by relying upon 
these artificial laws, these police guarantees, 
that Society, as we call ourselves when we 
want to abuse other people, has superseded 
natural safeguards by artificial safeguards. We 
owe to Mr. Frrzroy a bill for preventing 
husbands from beating their wives ; 
do say that the cases of wife-beating have mul- 
tiplied since the bill passed; though 
explain that a more stringent law only multiplies 
the cases of detection. But what must be the 
state of that society in which the policeman 
is the guarantee for the safety of the bride? 
We have instances this week of parents eu 
deavouring to force their children into courses 
of vice and crime, and the police magistrate 
interferes. PAtmer avows that he made his 
wife commit forgery ; and had the couple per 
severed in that course, a detective would pro- 
bably have interposed; but what is the 
of society in which the family education, anc 
the domestic inorals, are regulated by the eon 
stable? If we had arrived at that point— 
which, thank Gop! we have not—we had better 
all of us give up the ghost, and retreat to : 
better world; for Devildom would have been 
established in this. But, if we to en- 
courage the progress of such civilisation, we 
had better continue multiplying our artificial 
safeguards, our statutable compacts, our police 
surveillance within the strect door, as 
stitute for the natural affection between man 
and man, man and woman, parent and child. 
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Perhaps if we had something less of this dis-| 


guise of nature, these moral stays to improve 
the natural figure, instinctive affection would 
recover its force, aud “the plant, man,” would 
gtow more healthily, and in more safety. 

NEW PREACHING OF THE WORD. 
Witt Oxford continue to be the seminary for 
the gentlemen, the leaders, and the instructors 





pours; and instead of finding lawyer, coroner, | peculiar mode of destruction in wicker baskets, 


‘to the orthodox “ persuasion.” 


to drift in the stream of forgotten agencies. 
| But the doctrine stands, and the lamp will not 


THE LEADER? 


of the English people, or continuing to be the 
seminary for a sect, will it lapse into an am- 
biguity, and cease to be national? The ques- 
tion is practical At the present moment, 
strong in the belief that “The Church of Eng- 
land” is not to be overthrown, the “ Dons” at 
Oxford may laugh at their voting such a ques- 
tion; but established forms of faith have been 
disestablished. At one time the Druidical 
form of faith was established in these islands ; 
and persons who lapsed were recalled by a 


The Romanist 
form appeared to be unalterable until Henry 
VIII. wished to divorce his wife; the Indepen- 


II. brought back Popish hopes, to be overthrown 
finally by the OraNGE dynasty, which secured 
the Apostolical succession to the schismatical 
“Church of England ;” trifles less than the 
deep questions of the present day having over- 
thrown ecclesiastical regimes not less ancient 
than that now dominant in Oxford. During 
the Reformation, the ‘ Church of England” was 
pronounced to be the Christian Church, accord- 
ing to the enlightened view of this country; 





and there really is no other tenure for a national 
church. Oxford dissents from that national 
definition of the national church, and sticks by 
some local test. 

An incident occurred lately which confirms 
our statement ; andtheshameof Oxford is about 
to be consummated ina very painful way. The 
Reverend Bensamin Jowett? put forth a new 
view of a doctrine, which has perplexed many 
ingenuous and earnest Christians—the doctrine 
of the Atonement. It was not, he said, Gop 
who was reconciled to man in the sacrifice— 
such an interpretation of the event would be 
barbarous, and would impute anger and 
passion to the Most High—passions which | 
man himself contemns and repents. But it 
did reconcile man to Gop—an interpretation 
consistent with religious feeling, with the con- | 
ception of divine attributes, and with logical 
argument. But it is not consistent with the | 
thirty-nine articles; a fact obvious to one 
Gottcatty, who is the Det Carrerro of Oxford. 
Ie at once challenged Mr. Jowerr to lie down on 
the Procrustes bed with its thirty-nine degrees, 
and Jowett lay down. But this isnot all ; he is 
about to republish his work, explaining away 
the doctrine. 

In vain. The interpretation cannot be ex- 
plained away. Such remain in 
literature, though the author repudiates them. | 
CoLrenibGE erased from the ‘Ancient Mariner,” | 


passages 


the stanza beginning | 


“A gust of wind stert up behind ;’ 
but no one passage is more quoted than that | 
quaint octave. Maxtuvs talked, in his first | 
edition, of Nature having “no cover” at her | 
board for the “ unbidden guest,” who belongs 
to surplus population ; he omitted the startling | 
words in subsequent editions, but they survive 
in a thousand other volumes. And these are | 
only phrases—trifles. Mr. Jowetr’s interpreta- 
tion of the Atonement is a real light upon the 
moral interpretation of Christian doctrine ; it 
reconciles the doctrine with history, with facts, 
with instinctive sense, with the conception of 
divine mercy. It cannot be suppressed; but 
Jowerr may, and he consents to be so. As 
some creatures survive only to create a struc- 
ture, and then die—as the coral insect builds 
its fair island and expires, so the amiable 
Mr. Jowerr completes a great doctrine of 
the English Church, by lighting up the lamp 
that hitherto remained unkindled and dark ; 
and then, yielding to the stronger will of lower 
minds, he consents to be dragged down, and 





be extinguished, 


85. 


The force of truth is greater even than the 
obstinacy of dogma. The people “of Eng- 
land” has aChureh, divided though it is by 
doctrines which possess sections of it, and un- 
conscious as it is of its real unity amid the 
conflicts of sect. The freedom which has 
been allowed to discussion, however, is gradu- 
ally enabling the preponderating truths to 
crush the half truths; and religion, by no 
force of rack or inquisition, is gradually 
pressing schism and dissent. At the church 
of St. Peter's, Saffron-hill, on Sunday week, 
the Rev. Grorct Mansriecp preached a 
sermon on Religion in Common Life—a fine 
out-spoken discourse which tells the world that 
religion is not imprisoned in dogma or church; 
that one truth cannot be incompatible with 
another, one law of Gop destructive of another; 
but that to live well, and do goed, and to obey 
the laws of the creation, is to be religious, 
Who wrote that sermon—Joun Carp, Minister 
of Errol. It was preached before Queen Vic- 
Tort, “ defender of the faith,” who commanded 
it to be printed. It had the imprimatur of her 
consort Prince ALBERT, whose own sermons have 
sometimes been such as Nature preaches, Gop’s 
silent minister, The discourse, composed by a 
minister of the Scottish Church, was preached 
again by a minister of the English Church. 
Verily, it seems to us that, Oxford notwith- 
standing, we are arriving at a real Christian era. 


- 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
Wuarever doubt may rest as to the inter- 
ference of Lord StratrorD DE REDCLIFFE to 
prevent the succour of Kars, there is none what- 
ever as to his Lordship’s habitual temper. His 
influence at Constantinople is becoming daily 
a sorer offence to every one placed within 
reach of it. He may be an excellent man; 
he is, unquestionably, an acute and powerful 
diplomatist ; but sufficient illustrations have 
been given of his ungovernable ill-humour, and 


| of his egotism, to render it probable that his au- 
| thority is not always exerted in a public spirit. 


The controversy relative to the sacrifice of 


|General WILLtaAMs must be brought to a head. 


If Lord Srratrorp be to blame, he must not 
be shielded. If the Turkish government ne- 


| glected its duty, it is important that the truth 


should be known. 
ment in England is responsible. 


Perhaps the war depart- 
But we be- 


' lieve we have correctly indicated the causes of 


the abandonment of Kars. They will not be 
breathed in Parliament. In another campai 
the policy of the Allies might be modified ; 
but hitherto France has not adopted or sane- 
tioned one step towards the establishment of a 
strong military position in Asia Minor. France 
has no considerable trade in that direction; 
England sends upwards of a million sterling 
worth of her manufactures to Trebizond alone, 
and her trade penetrates thence into Central 
Asia. Who is accountable for the disaster 
which threatens to blockade this important 
road ? 
OUR SILENCE ON THE HOILE CASE. 

A CorresPONDENT writes to express his surprise 
and regret at our having abstained from com- 
ment upon the case of the poor lad Home, 
sentenced by a bench of county magistrates to 
a month’s imprisonment, for the heinous crime 
of slaughtering a pheasant in the execution of 
his natural and religious duty as a British 
scarecrow. We beg our correspondent to 
believe that it was from no inattention to the 
case (reported in another part of our 
paper, under the heading of “ Our Civi- 
lisation”), that we left it to make its own way 
to the feelings of our readers, but it is our 
habit and practice to decline to follow need- 
lessly in the track of our daily contemporaries, 
whose more special office, and whose peculiar 
opportunity it is, to seize upon each passing 
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instance of the operation of bad law, rather | loftier sim than to regulate that balance of power 
than to generalise upon the principles to which | Which for @ century and » half has been the mere 
Ddaveedd,. Os Bady.-ec we ete noir of routine-bound diplomatists and _philo- 
these laws may ° ty, historic statesmen. I confess myself one of that 
interpret it, is to probe more deeply and more | small minority who coincide in the general opinions 
calmly the permanent causes of these passing | expressed by your correspondent. I had imagined, 
evils. With more leisure and less space than however, that the bulk of the people of England were 
- a 1 > d Pp as dissatisfied as we were with the want of a defined 
our diurnal contemporaries, an partaking, object, or an honestly-stated principle for which to 
necessarily, in some degree, of the character of | combat at so enormous a cost, but that once engaged 
essayists, we conceive it would be to trifle with - - — oe _ —— to | ag 
: _|a , on the look-out in the meantime for 
hope dey se ote 4 seattle Ms a favourable opening through which to back out with 
. 


. « some degree of eclat. In this I was mistaken, for in 
with stale sarcasms and warmed-up severities. | the acceptance by Russia of the Austrian proposals 


In the present case the Times had contri- —_ 4 a tae ager _ if we are to Judge 
buted its overpowerin blicity to a very just | of public feeling by the opinions of the press, instead of 
rs ty Sans SE yt oth ee har being greeted with thankfulness and eagerly clutched 
ang very powerrul condemnation of the magis~ | a5 an omen of peace, it seems to have proved only a 
trates, and the inestimable Punch had lashed damper to the aroused pugnacity of the nation, and a 
the offenders with his best batén. The ex-| positive disappointment to its expectations. This 
posure was complete, the verdict universal. agp yr ng of + ge speuee p= have 

To 3 ae ‘ en on our spirits aS would a shower 0 rain 
W e, in our humbler capacity, could do no more on a Fifth of November, and like whining school- 
than remind our readers, as we have so often | boys we vent our disappointment that our vast. pre- 
reminded them, that there was nothing in these | parations for the campaign of '56 are not after all to 


instances of arbitrary and cruel county-law | — ——— _ our ae and our meen 
4 ; cians az A e laid by, safe fri > fi : > Man- 
either exceptional or astonishing,—nothing — wf aie albany ory wr Bee ors 

a 9 > | chester school, and let off upon some future occasion. 
that was not the natural fruit of a system | 


more barbarous and more intolerable than the | caution in treating with Russia, and of not being over 
legislation that taxed our bread. We are @vxious to grasp her proffered hand of friendship ; 
fond of crowing over our poor distracted ae man must be a superfic ial observer of public 
‘ 5 : A eeling who cannot detect behind this ostensible 
fellow-creatures on the Continent, who have | motive for the continued war whoop of the press, the 
sometimes hastily, and with violence, removed | lurking gangrene of a wounded military vanity, which 
the landmarks of that Conservative tradition, | of all national epidemics is the most childish, the most 
which, under the name of “‘ the wisdom of our atal. : ‘ . 

oc ale x : That our statesmen should be influenced in their 
ancestors,” it is our peculiar pride and glory to | actions by such petty considerations is not to be con- 
preserve in this favoured land. Assuredly we | ceived, but that they may allow themselves to be 








| 


should be sorry even to exchange a bastard overruled by the eclamour of the noisy and unreflecting, | 


, : ‘ ’ ostly swell the ranks a war party in ¢ 
feudalism for the more modern revivals of , W#o mostly swell the ranks of a war party in all 
' " ; | countries, is more than probable. Moreover still 
Cesarism and bureaucracy. But that bastard 


: . > pee more probable is it that some of them may truckle to 
feudalism which is set to administer the law, | this pugnacious feeling, knowing that a return to peace, 


be cause it possesses, or is supposed to possess, now, Whilst the indignation « fthe pe ple atthe blunders | 


: : ‘ ° : 2 OX sxncement of the war is not ksi 
‘a stake in the county,” without the slightest 2, the commencement of the \ eed Gao SS led, 
£ 4 hed 5 te lie se 1 will be more dangerous to our shaken political system 
bi 2 7 5 o fitness or intelligence, 1s, in the than a continuance of the struggle allied with a man 
opinion of some honest and moderate men, a! who, parvenu as he may be, is not supposed to be 
disgraceful anachronism in this latter half of) tainted with the vudyarities of extreme opinions. 
. . . surely r WL course is to avail ourselves of 
he nineteenth century. If our correspondent Surely our wisest course is to wake beg. edgy 98 rf the 
; a e e present golden opportunity, ana make peace if it some 
as honoured us with a sustained attention, he 


* sacrifice. We have grave a 8 to reform in our 
vill be able to refer back to some very un-j| own houses, and England and France will better 
equivocal opinions of the Leader, on the sub- | serve the cause of liberalism in Euro; 
of example than by that of arm 

Even supposing, that sh 


e by the force 





*t of county magistrates. . 
24 : uld the war continue, 
rd Palmerston were unwil- 
lingly forced to enlist popular sympathies in their 
nducting the business of their counties under | service, a case now more than ever remote, seeing the 
proper control of the ratepayers; nor do we oy Hetaaig Austria, wi : would civilis oh pai iy 
as Sie Arthur Elton remarks, from the state of uncon 

see cause why they should cease to wear 4 cHable anarchy which must res 
the uniform of deputy-lieutenants and the rank : 


Let us repeat that we have never entertained 
any violent objection to the owners of the soil 





Louis Napoleon and 








lt from this policy 
Liberty born in stormy periods and baptised in 
of Justices of the Peace; but, in the name of, blood, has ever been a sickly bantling, and has never 
law and order, and society, in which we too | Yetjreached maturity. Yet to th fessing liberal 
. k 20 dias test against | °Pimions who do not choose to accept the present 
ave a stake. we shall alwavs protest acains : ; ; 
have a stal ; we : 1a always pro est agua opportunity of returning more or less to the status quo, 
the administration of the law being confounded | this anarchy is the choice of the two evils in prospect 
with the occupation of the soil—against jus- should the war continue; the other wretched alterna 
tice being treated as a privilege instead of a| tive being the accession of Austria and Prussia to the 
ibilit In tl » if t] r lad Alliance, thereby adding the prestige of our good 
‘es £1D f B Ce ] or le . ” r . ‘ ° 
bag, an Segre eng ttn we ine name and of victory to the power of Despotism in 
Horie, indeed, there was a degree of harshness | Ryrope. Vourn hc. 
and virulence displayed on the Bench, which 
was an outrage upon the commonest decency 
and humanity ; but it must not be forgotten 
that the Game Laws are still in existence, and | 





Paris, 28rd Jan. PANTAGRUEL. 
THE THEORY OF CONSUMPTION. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—The Leader isa review remarkable for clear- 
that, if the spirit of those laws is condemned | headednesa, straightforwardness, hitting directly the 
by a Lonpesporovan, their letter is affirmed | point of any question, and the absence of all dodge 


or or quibbling in its 
by a D’artn. : - 
Open Camril 

° _ | “obfuscation” of ideas he would impute to others, 
your readers will best judge. His remarks are the 
LIN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINION*, HOWEVER EXTREME | nogrest to blarney of anything I have ever before en 
ARB ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARISX | : ; whecanch sual 
HOLDS HIMSRLP RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. |} — : 


argumentation. I am sorry to 
observe a total absence of these qualities in the 
letter of Dr. M‘Cormack, admitted to your columns 
| of Dee. 22nd. How far he exhibits that Tribe rrian 





inthe only part of the Leader 
| possibly find entrance. 

The simple questions at issue between M‘Cormack 
and myself are:—lIst. Are our theories identical ? 
and 2nd. Which has the priority of promulgation ? 

To settle the above que 
expects in any reply of Dr. M‘C’s to my letter in the 
| Leader of Dec. 1,—the object of that letter being 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) simply to identify Dr. M‘Cormack’s alleged new / 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Sir Arthur Elton, in a) and original piscovery with the theory published 
series of letters in the Leader, has endeavoured to | in another medical work more than a year before. 
demonstrate to his countrymen how little the present | Now, instead of sticking to this plain point, what 
war will in the end either benefit them or the cause} does Dr. M‘Cormack treat us to! An _ entire 
of civilisation. He founds his opinions on the fact | diversion from the subject. A totally groundless and 
that the policy of those who direct this war has no | irrelevant made. Dr. M‘Cormack 








ef 
ae | 
THE ADVANTAGE OF A PEACE. 


allegation is 


ions is all that the reader | 





[No. 305, Saturpax, 


challenges me with the “inconsistency” — the 
“singular pretension,” twice repeated within afew linea 
—of “reviewing, or proposing to review,” a work I 
had not taken the trouble to look into. My letter 
makes no pretensions of the sort, as all readers of it 
very well om. Not a word of review is expressed 
hinted at, or intended ; such was both inadmissible 
aud uncalled for. The reviewer of Dr. M‘C. in the 
Leader is one, I imagine, who seldom leaves it to 
any man to finish up his work after him. 

Again ; diversion, or maneuvre the second, of Dr, 
M‘Cormack’s—and an allegation quite as far-fetched 
and confounded as the last—I am charged with mis- 
stating or understating his views. Now, ifanye 
of this sort attaches at all, it is to the reviewer in the 
Leader. But the reviewer makes no mistake. The 
passage which Dr. M‘C. singles out and admits to em- 
body his views is correctly quoted in the extract in the 
Leader, ON THAT EXTRACT I FOUND MY LETTER, 
Where, then, can be the room for charging me with 
mis-statement or understatement? The charge is in 
fact simply silly—nonsensical—trumped up only to 
“obfuscate,” Hibernian fashion, your readers—in other 
words to throw dust in their eyes, and under its cloud 
to make his escape from a di ble conclusion. 

A parting word, Mr. Editor : this letter is extorted 
from me; I am not controversial. There is no call 
for controversy in the present question. I re-assert 


\ simply what I did in my last, that Dr. M‘Cormack’s 
No one will for a moment deny the wisdom ot due | 


theory is neither new nor original. Whose exposition of 
that theory is most up to the mark of modern science, 
keeps closest to the received facts of the lutest physi- 
ology and pathology—makes fewest assumptions, 
and leaves fewest difficulties—I leave it to the pro- 
fession to decide, for that is the only competent tri- 
bunal; and its award I am content to abide by. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Joun Bavsrrnig, M.A., M.D. 
Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 


Russta anp Turkry InN 1772.—The subjoined 
piece of foreign intelligence, dated March, 1772, 
shows how little the designs of Russia have varied in 
the last eighty years :—‘‘ Warsaw, March 14.—Since 
the arrival of two couriers at the Russian ambassa- 
dor’s house here, the news of a peace secins to be 
vanished, and there is an appearance that this object 
is not so far advanced as we had wished. A foreign 
‘ourt seems much inclined to favour a peace, but the 
propositions of Russia are somewhat difficule to 
accept. According to the preliminaries, Moldavia and 
Wallachia were to be restored to the Turks; the 
Tartars of the Crimea and their neighbours were to 
leclared a free people, exempt from all protection, 
and their fortresses not to be occupied by foreign 
roops; Turkey was to pay Russia for the expenses 
of the war 80,000,000 dollars, of Lyons; but Russia 
will not accept these preliminaries, and hath sent 
Lientenant-General Elmpt with a body of 12,000 
men, which, joined to that of General Romanius, who 
is near Slonim, Breze, and Pinsk, will reinforce the 


tussian army considerably. Poland is also com- 
the confederacy is to 








prised in these preliminaries ; 
cease for the future its operations; the nation to 
hold a free Diet, unrestrained by any foreign troops ; 
and the government of the republic is to be regu- 
lated and established on a lasting foundation.” 
Satvace.—The dispute at Liverpool between 
Messrs. Bramley Moore and Co. and the receiver of 
the Droits, with regard to fees charged in respect to 
the salvage of a chain and anchor dropped from the 
Pied-nez, has been terminated by the Board of 
Trade having directed the receiver to return the 
amount. The case excited much interest among the 
shipowners at that port, not from its intrinsic im- 
portance, but from its being considered to afford a 
means of testing a general princiy In their reply 
to the Board of Trade, acknowledging the award, 
Messrs. Bramley Moore and Co. state it to be a matter 
of notoriety that a systematic plan of plundering 
ships is carried on in the Mersey; that it is no un- 
common thing for the buoys of anchors to be eut 
away, in order that the anchors may afterwards be 
picked up as salvage ; and that, in their opinion, the 
fees claimable in such cases operate to prevent the 
i from being vigorously put down.—Times. 
VICATION BETWEEN GUARD AND DRIVER.—- 
This serious want in railway trains is secured by a 
new invention about to be applied on the South- 
Western Railway. Every train will liave a gutte- 




















| percha tubeextending its whole length. This tube will 


| be formed of part 


| 


whieh are attached to each other 
o that the length of the tube can be 
made to correspond with the length of any train. 
This tube is connected with an air pump in the 
guard’s van in front, and with the guard’s van at the 
end of the train. By a stroke of this pump the air is 
forced through the tube to the opposite end of the 
train, and produces a very loud and shrill whistle at 
a mouthpiece attached to the tube in each guard's 
yan, and to a mouthpiece which extends also close 
to the engine-driver. One whistle means. “ Look 
out,” two whistles signify “Caution,” and three 
whistles denote danger. 


by a spring clip, 
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Literature. 


erature. They do not 
-Kdinburgh Review. 


4 he judges a 


Critaes are not the legislators, but th 
and try to enf mm 


make laws -they interpret 


We see announced a new work by Owen Jones, whom Europe acknow- 
ledges as il maestro di color che sanno, in colour (we mean no pun) and orna- 
mentation. It is tobe Zhe Grammar of Ornament, and to exhibit in three 
thousand examples the origin and development of all those styles of ornament- 
which the science and ingenuity of all nations have produced. We are to see, 
not simply read of, the ornamental work of savages, of Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, Pompeians, Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Turks, Moors, Hindoos, 
Chinese, Celts, with those of the Middle Ages, Renaissauce, Elizabethan 
period, and the Italians; and what we see in coloured diagrams Owen 
Jonxs will explain in lucid philosophic text as is his wont. The work will 


appear in ten shilling parts; the cost of production will be immense, and un- | 


happily the cost of purchase must keep it from many a house where it would 
be very welcome. Nevertheless some of our readers may be architectural 


enough, or wealthy enough to make light of this obstacle; and to such our | 


announcement is addressed. 

While Owen Jones tries to make us understand how by gomg back to 
Nature we may learn the true secrets of ornamentation, Nature herself is 
somewhat paradoxical in her own caprices. For example, how many leaves 
she has given us, no two exactly alike ! how many insects sh 

and multiply the 
he, in other words, the 
The 


he has given us, 


no two alike! and as if to play with her very varieties 
inexhaustible, has she not given us the Phyllium S 
insect which even those forewarned cannot distinguish from a leaf? 
first time we ever saw one of these 








yellow leaf, with all the sadness of approaching autumn in its aspect. To | 


leed it were a leaf at all. This 


indeed but 


her surprise we ventured a doubt whether in 
doubt, which looked like the scepticism of vast 
the shaky offspring of well-grounded ignorance. Ou 
ludicrously small, the mere appeal to it was in itself suspicious, and on that 
hint we spake. } committed 
ourselves; for in sober truth th 
Murray assures us, in an admirable paper contributed 


led ; 
cnowledge, wa 
‘botanical erudition being 


Hlad we been more knowing we should have 


leafinsect is so like a leafthat M 


to the Edinburgh 


* ANDREW 
Philosophical Journal this juarter, that when visitors to the Royal 
Gageen of Edinburgh flocked to see the new wont 
looking at the plant for a minute or two, declared th 

and even when it was pointed out to them they could 


Botanic 
*, “they usually, after 
uld see no insect; ”’ 


rest satisfied until 





it was made to move, or was taken from the plant and fered to crawl over 


the attendant’s finger. This constant “ to have been too 


in th 


: 

shirring up appears 
} 
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much for its nerves; and its health demande 


that only four day week 
should it be publicly exhibited. 
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linburgh is the first whi 


The insect now exhibiting in E las been 


and it is to Mrs. Major L 


Th se who eann 


seen alive in this quarter of the Globe ; CK WooD 


that naturalists are indebted for the sight. ro to Edin- 


burgh may at least go tothe Ldinburgh Philosophical Journal, and read there 
the very interesting memoir written by Mr. Murray, who has enriched the 
curious observations made on the Phylliwa Seythe with som philosophic 
speculations on the metamorphoses of insects, too long for extract here, but 


worthy of every one’s serious attention. Mr. Murray expresses the hope 


that this specimen will only be the first of a num is familv, and that in a 


few years the leaf insect will be as common in our conservatories as the canary 
bird is in our houses. ’ 
The wings of the Phyllium Scythe have no 
leaves, with their stems and venation, but the e 
periods of its life, always resembling some leaf. 
a reddish yellow, something like a half-dried beech leaf 
settled on a tree it speedily assumes the 
feeds. Among the leaves of the common myrtle it 
by the colour of the body (the leg 


itself adds to the difficulty of dete: 
little, about as much as the bend of the myrtle leaf. “ As it 


e colour and form of 


lour varies at different 


only tl 


When first hatched it is of 
when onee it has 
colour of the leaves on which it 
cannot 


are browner); and its 


be distinguished 
habit of carrying 





‘ting it. The tail is generally curled up a 

bends its tail 
up, however, the curl would be the wrong way, unless the inseet walked back 
downwards, which in point of fact is its constant habit adhering to the un der 
sides of the leaves. This habit brings to light ; 
for still further heightening its resemblance to a leaf. The upper surface is 
Opaque green, just the reverse of the myrtle or guaya leaf 
ing its position it brings the glossy side up and the 

Like the leaf it feeds on it 
the autumn it puts on that “sere 


; so that by revers- 
dull side down.”’ 


seems to decay on ing at maturity, and in 





and yellow garment which the leaf 
assumes. Here an interesting question arises, Can the solar influences which 
thus change the colour of foliage be the cause of the similar change in the 
colour of the insect? Is the identity of change incident on an identity of 
structure, as regards the chlorophyll and pigment ? : 
would seem to be indicated by the fact Mr. Murray has noticed respecting 
the cannibalism of the insect—it eats the skin whieh it moults! 
Murray says he is not aware whether this singular act of cannibalism has 


been observed in other insects ; nor are we ; but we can furnish him with one good ‘intentions cover a multitude of ‘errors. 


Eastern marvels, a lady handed to us a 
small box, asking us if we knew what leaf was lying as the bottom: a sere and | 


| within the ancient limits, he only stands in 


Some such identity | 


Mr. | 


curious example, bearing out his suggestion that the leaf-insect not only looks 
like a leaf, but tastes like one. We divided a caterpillar in two for the purpose 
of watching reflex actions, and in about ten minutes afterwards we observed 
the one half greedily feeding on the other. As the caterpillar is net carni- 
vorous this conduct greatly surprised us ; however we watched it closely for 
some time, and the fact became indubitable. Perhaps, after all, there is no 
such contradiction in either case, as the mere terms convey. It may be only 
cannibalism in words ; in fact, the insect feeds on vegetable substance, which 
has not been metamorphosed into animal substance, although it forms an 
integral part of animal tissue. This may bring the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms into more inseparable union than is currently imagined ; but it will 
not otherwise alter our physiological conceptions. If the reader is sceptical 
of the existence of vegetable substance retaining its vegetable composition 
and qualities even while forming an integral part of animal tissues, let us ask 
' him what there is more repugnant in such an idea, than in the existence of 
inorganic substances retaining their composition and qualities while forming 
| integral parts of animal tissues? Does not osseous tissue, to cite but one 
example, contain phosphate and carbonate of lime as integral portions, whieh 
can be removed from the organic substance as perfectly as from a lamp of 
earth, but which when removed deprive the organic substance of its osseous 
| qualities? Into questions so complex and far-reaching as these we must 
not further enter. Enough if we have opened them for the speculative physio- 
logist. 





SMITH O’BRIEN’S MEDITATIONS. 

Principles of Government ; or, Meditations in Exile. By W. Smith O'Brien. 2 Vols, 
Dublin: Duffy 

For eighteen years Mr. Smith O’Brien was a member of the British Parlia- 
|ment. For six years he was a prisoner in a penal settlement. He has been 
a grand juror, a magistrate, a guardian of the poor, a political agitator, and 
a convict. Asacountry gentleman, he had opportunities for studying the 
| manners, faculties, and feelings of the rural populations of all classes; as a 
legislator, the widest and brightest vistas of metropolitan life were open to his 
eye. His personal connexions familiarised him with the aristocracy, —his 
early career in the Senate —a career unspotted by factious intrigues—laid bare 
before him the workings of the Parliamentary system; his subsequent 
alliance with O'Connell was a practical lesson in the art of empirical 
agitation. He had not the demagogue’s dangerous want, for he was rich; 
he had not the demagogue’s dangerous gift, for he was by no means eloquent. 
And yet Mr. Smith O’Brien, whose opportunities for observation were so 
remarkable, hazarded his fortune, position, and life ina desperate attempt, 
and it was a desperate failure. As long as he trod in the steps of his ancesters, 
parallel with the respectable file of Protestant Irish gentry, he was an esteemed, 
influential, and mediocre individual, a parliamentarian by birth, a justice of 
tie peace by station, a politician by courtesy. In the very hour m whieh, 
seanning the world from Daniel O’Connell’s Pisgah, he ventured upon a path 
of his own choosing, he ran into a labyrinth, the outlet of which was in Van 
Diemen’s Land. He became first an absurdity, then a nuisance ; he was 
ridiculed ; he was shut in the Speaker’s Black Hole; he was transported ; 
he suffered a graduated series of penalties, and now, a conditional amnesty 
having softened into serious regrets the last feelings of bitterness in his mind, 
he publishes, with a preface dated from Brussels, two volumes of scholarly 
sumentative, even fascinating in their dignity and com- 


essays, moderate, 2 
posure. 

In these volumes he has endeavoured to presenta synoptical view of 
society, and a theory of human government, including generalisation and 
details. The book, we think, will be particularly welcome to his friends. 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, as last seen in the three kingdoms, was the central figure 
of a farce, a dupe as well as a demagogue. He has since endured what, to 
any man isa bitter infliction, the loss of social position, of personal liberty, 
and of the right to live among his countrymen. He owes grace to his exile. 
It has subdued his passions, brought his reason into play, philosophised his 

| views of politics and history. Those who knew Smith O’Brien as a politician 
| —a patriot, the sympathisers called him, and patriotie he was, no doubt—will 
be surprised to find in these forty chapters of speculation, not calmness only, 
but modesty. They contain no gall ofa repining spirit. The style is studiedly 
|impersonal. Seldom does an allusion strike at a contemporary. Mr. O’Brien 
reviews, methodically and without display, the origin of the several forms of 
government, and starts from this point, upon a survey of the principles intro- 
| duced into legislation by ancient and modern statesmen. His inquiry, though 
generalised, descends to the smallest details of executive administration, of 
police, of popular health and amusements, and of municipal organisation. It 
is neither very original in its plan, nor profound in its results, yet it is aclear 
and sensible exposition of a political theory. 
“ Divested of almost all th. ordinary interests of life,” cut off from the 
means of historical and literary -esearch, foreed to depend for illustrations on 
his memory, Mr. O’Brien almost necessarily filled a large ‘space with ex- 


another beautiful e “VE 2 f . ° ° : - 
AOS REE SCRE COMNELTEN OT | panded truisms. But his work is essentially elementary, and its perusal will be 


more profitable to young men than to mature or prejudiced politicians. ‘To the 
latter class of readers it will be a curiosity; to the former it supplies an- ex- 
cellent outline of legislative study. Of course, were we to deal as political 
critics with Mr. O’Brien’s propositions or with his arguments, we should, at 
the outset, cross swords with him, and dispute, at intervals, to the end. He 
is still, in spirit, a country gentleman: he never was more, in fact, thana 
country gentleman who had wandered from the rural orbit. Returning 
contrast with his peers 
because he brings with him the liberality imbibed during a long episode 
of agitation. For instance, he argues as if centralisation and a 
paid magistracy for the counties were inseparable ; as if all peers enj a 
moral as well as well as a legal right to their stations; as if social wisdom 
made her abode in the provinces and were a mere visitant in the ‘towns. 
Nevertheless, there is a passionless and charitable tone in the and 
An amiable platitude is taste- 


| 
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less in companson with a venomous epigram ; but when a writer cannot be 
epigrammatie, how much we owe to him for not trying to be venomous! 
\ remarkable characteristic of Mr. O’Brien’s speculations is their tendency 
to optimism. Though a free Reformer, his maxim, in general, is “ all for 
the best;’’ which, in essence, is Mr. Macaulay’s. Mr. Macaulay habitually 
brings his reasoning to this point—that the right thing was done, at the right 
time, by the right men; and that, had it been done before, or by other 
persons, it would have been wrong, could not have lasted, and would have 
prevented many good things from coming to perfection. Mr O'Brien, though 
he does not say so, regards the future with a placid cye, and believes that, when 
happy changes come, they never come an hour too late. Premature innova- 
tions, he says, are always futile and often disastrous. Witness the establishment 
of a Commonwealth, which led to the adoration of a restored dynasty, with its 
bad passions exasperated ; the adoption of universal suffrage in France, which 
resulted in an act of national prostitution. True, but the attempt to found a 
perfect republic in England came after, and resulted from the attempt to 


establish an irresponsible tyranny. The successive convulsions in France were | 
caused by the successive encroachments and perpetual perfidy of her rulers. | 
Universal suffrage was the folly of the French republic, but it was the last | 
resource of a nation that had seen a Monarchy crushed, and a Constitution | 


rotted away. 


never received the impulse or obtained the power, unless “the few” had 
done worse, and broken down at the end of the game. 

To illustrate the opinions enforeed by Mr. O’Brien, we will quote a passage 
on the value of a national, as contrasted with a royal army. “ Social order 
itself,” he remarks, “ may be purchased at too dear a rate.’’ He continues :— 

The right to bear arms is one of those fundamental rights, upon which the 
liberties of a free people rest. In a well-ordered community, the occasions may 
be rave in which an individual has occasion to protect his person from violence ; 
but such cases may occur, and when they occur, the tardy interference of the 
vuthorities often comes too late to repel the menaced wrong. For personal 
protection, therefore, every man should be allowed to possess arms. Ifhe make 
an improper use of these arms, let him be severely punished ; but the appre- 
hension of an occasional outrage is no sufficient reason for disarming a whole 
community. 

The use of arms by the population at large is the best security that a nation 
can possess against subjugation by a foreign foe. When a people rely exclusively 
upon a standing army for protection, then if that army be vanquished in a battle, 
or in a succession of defeats, no alternative remains except submission ; but a 


people accustomed to the use of arms, and courageous in spirit, may rally after a | 


hundred defeats and recover its freedom. 

Nor is it alone against foreign foes that a nation ought to be prepared to 
defend its liberty. The minister or sovereign, who desires to enslave a people, 
naturally wishes to deprive them of the means of resistance. 
\iternative to which a nation should be slow to resort ; but the fear of such a 
contingency ought to be ever present to the minds of those who design to en- 
slave a country. 
repress a disposition on the part of the people to possess arms, and to learn their 
use. The liberties of England are due to the maintenance of this right, which is 


secured, as a part ofthe constitutional system of England, by the Bili of Rights. | 


The liberties of America were acquired by the use of the rifle, handled by brave 
men. 

the possession of arms, and by a manly determination to use them in the hour of 
need, Such popular rights as are to be found among the nations of the Continent 
are secured by the practice of training to the use of arms, as a national guard or 
militia, a large proportion of the populaticn. On the other hand, England strives 
to deprive the Irish of the use of arms, because she desires to keep that nation in 
a state of subjection ; and because she remembers that when Ireland possessed, in 
the Volunteers of 1782, a military organisation, of a national character, the in- 
terests of Ireland ceased to be sacrificed to those of England. 


This is spirited, logical, and not common place. Mr. O’ Brien’s volumes, 


though composed, in a large proportion, of elementary generalisations, contain | 


many other passages equally sound and vigorous. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH. 
Personal Narrative of a Piljrimage to El-Medinah and Meceah. 


Byl 
Lieutevant Bombay Army. 


Vo). Lil Longman and Co 


Tue third volume of Lieutenant Burton’s Pilgrimage to the holy cities of the | 


Moslem faith has at length appeared. Though containing much interesting 
matter, it is inferior in many points to the preceding portion of the narrative. 


The most important chapter,—that containing the description of the Bait | 


Uilah, or House of God—is copied textually from Burchardt, illustrated, 
indeed, by copious and very valuable notes. 
however, if the Latin notes had been omitted in a work intended for the 
general reader. We do not deny that the subjects thus noticed are held in 
high esteem by physiologists, but they are certainly out of place in a book 
likely to find its way to the drawing-rooms of delicate-minded women; and, at 
the present day, the Latin language is no barrier to female curiosity. Our fair 
readers are, therefore, cautioned against attempting to decipher any notes not 
written in the vernacular. Our author is, moreover, addicted to the weakness 


of displaying bis polyglot attainments, at times when his native tongue would | 


amply suflice to convey his meaning. He ought not to have laid himself open 
to M. Saintine’s sarcasm, that ‘‘ one may be a fool in several languages ;” a 
remark founded on a sounder knowledge of mankind than Charles-Quint’s 
dictum, that a man who knew five languages was five times a man. 
Lieutenant Burton’s error may be traced, not to folly, but toa bad habit very 


prevalent among Anglo-Indians, of interlarding their conversation with | 


Oriental words ard expressions. Were it possible that men should ever | 
gather together with a view to construct one common tongue, no doubt they 
would proceed on some such plan as dovetailing the choice idioms and phrases 
of the ditferent peoples. But, as that event is not very probable, at least in 
these our days, it is much to be desired that writers should abstain from all | 
displays that savour of pedantry and affectation. 
definite idea. If the ideas be clear, the words will readily follow. 
Fortunately, the genuine worth of Mr. Burton’s narrative in a great mea- 
surefredeems this lesser fault. His description of the character and manuers 
of the wild tribes of the Desert is particularly interesting; and he has the good 
sense to accept the vulgar name of Bedouin, though he does not omit to 


“The many” commit crimes and errors, but “the many” | 


Insurrection is an | 


A patriotic legislator, therefore, will encourage rather than | 


The liberties of Switzerland were acquired, and have been maintained, by | 


| 
chard F, Burton. | 


It would have been as well, | 


But | 


Language never fails a| of our distant settlements. 
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remind his readers that this is the plural form of Badawi, an adjective de- 
rived from Badu, “a desert,” and that consequently it is ungrammatical to 
a of “a Bedouin.” The Arab races of Ismaclitish origin oceupy only 
the Simaitic Peninsula. They exhibit an admixture of Egyptian blood, and 
are mentioned in Eastern records as half-caste Arabs, Another foreign race 
are the Noachians, a Chaldean family, described as purely Caucasian and of 
a highly nervous temperament. ‘The original stock was sub-Caucasian, 
and may still be traced in the province of Mahrah and along the coast between 
Muscat and Iadramaut, by their inferior development—‘‘ low brows and jj]- 
formed noses, irregular lines, black skins, and frames for the most part frail 
and slender.” The national type, however, is of a high standard. A lofty, 
broad, and retreating forehead; long, bushy, crooked eyebrows; a small, 
restless, fiery, deep-set eye; the nose generally aquiline, but not unfre- 
quently straight as the Grecian ; the lips either too thick, or forming a mere 
line; a well and strongly-made chin; short, white, regular teeth; a pensive 
| expression of countenance, often combined with much dignity ; middling 





| stature; a spare frame, but square and sinewy; hands and feet coarser than a 
Hindoo’s, but more delicate than a European’s; the thumb sutliciently long 
to be prehensile ; and a light, springy gait. Such is the Hejazi of the pre- 
|sent day, such were his ancestors when the world was still young, as men 
reckon time. Strange as it may appear, this type has been preserved notwith- 
standing a system of intermarriages. Not only is the union of first cousins 
permitted, but “every Bedouin has aright to marry his father’s brother’s 
daughter before she is given to a stranger.” The women of El Hejaz are 
inferior to the men in personal appearance. ‘Their “ eyes are fierce, their 
| features harsh, and their face haggard,’ and they soon shnvel up into 
, withered crones. Their social position, however, is quite as favourable as 
;among the ancient Germans, and thus a certain degree of gentleness is in- 
| fused into the character uf the men. Indeed, the Arab has much of the true 
chivalrous fecling. Though an hereditary robber, he is ready to defend the 
| honour and to respect the person of his female prisoner. He loves to hear 
| of deeds of mercy, generosity, and manly virtue. He even knows something 
| of platonic affection, which he denotes by a phrase signifying “ pardonable 
love.’ Nor does he renounce his allegiance to beauty wile engaged in 
plundering the wayfarer. “ Strip off that coat, O certain person! and that 
turban,” exclaims the highwayman, “ they are wanted by my lady-cousin.” 
Nevertheless, matrimony is a commercial transaction. ‘The love-sick swain 
| must wait until his father or himself can pay in advance one-half of the 
| dower of his bride—for the other half he is allowed a reasonable credit by the 
lady’s nearest kinsmen. The marriage festivities are simple, though noisy. 
There is dancing and singing and eating of mutton, with a dropping fire of 
guns by way of accompaniment. A divorce is a matter of much easier ac- 
complishment, provided that the “settlement ” has not been dissipated, for 
that must be punctually refunded. 

The Bedouin is strictly abstemious as a rule, though equally prone to the 
opposite excess in eating when unwonted abundance is before him. EXabit- 
ually, he is content with ten ounces a day, and that consisting of dry dates, a 
little milk, and some clarified butter. Tis favourite repast is a dish of 
locusts, which are dried four or five days in the sun after being boiled in salt 
water. ‘The head is plucked off, the stomach drawn, the wings and the 
| prickly part of the legs are plucked, and the insect is ready for the table.” 

They are usually eaten hot, with salt and pepper, or onions fried in clarified 
butter, when they are said to be almost as good as stale shrimps. On journeys, 
however, the Bedouin indulges in maat cut into strips and sun-dried, together 
with a bag of milk-balls and a little coffee ; but fermented liquors are un- 
| known except by name. Smoking, however, is very general, though the weed 
| used for that purpose is strong, and unpleasantly flavoured. 
| The religious ceremonies practised at Meceah prove that the Mahommedans 
| are by no means free from idolatry. And the Hindoos expressly throw this 
| taunt in their tecth, 
O Moslem, if thou worship the Kaabah, 
Why reproach the worshippers of idols / 


Of the rites practised at the sacred shrine it is impossible to give an 
abridged account which could convey any adequate idea of their real character. 
| ‘Vo the book itself we must refer the curious reader for a full description of 
all that appertains to this sacred duty of a true Moslem. The only fault we 
can find, if indeed it be one, is that Lieut. Burton is sometimes too minute 
and elaborate, and thus wearies any but the most determined inquirer after 
truth. Our waning space, too, bids us to forbear, though we look for an easy 
pardon for the following extract relative to one of those strange beings who 
are oltentimes encountered under peculiar circumstances. The scene took 
place on the road from Meceah to Jeddah :— 


Before nightfall I was accosted, in Turkish, by a one-eyed old fellow, who,— 
* With faded brow, 
Entrench'd with many a frown, and comic beard.”— 

| and habited in unclean garments, was bestviding a donkey faded as himself. 

When I shook my head, he addressed me in Persian. The same manoeuvre made 
him try Arabie: still he obtained no answer. He then grumbled out good 
Hindostani. That also failing, he tried successively Pushtu, Armenian, English, 
French, and Italian. At last I could “keep a stiff lip” no longer ;—at ever 
change of dialect his emphasis beginning with “‘Then who the d—— are you?’ 
became more emphatic. I turned upon him in Persian, and found that he had 
been a pilot, a courier, and a servant to eastern tourists, and that he had visited 
| England, France, and Italy, the Cape, India, Central Asia, and China. We then 
| chatted in English, which Haji Akif spoke well, but with all manner of courier’s 
Haji Abdullah so badly, that he was counselled a course of study. It 
was not a little curious to hear such phrases as “Come ’p, Neddy,” and “ Cre 
nom d'un baud:t,” almost within earshot of the tomb of Ishmael, the birthplace of 
Mahommed, and the sanctuary of El Islam. 


phrases ; 


Equally extraordinary is the gibberish spoken as good English at the seaports 
Every traveller who has touched at Ceylon will 
remember the very unusual expressions—to use a mild phrase—there common 
in the mouths of the Cingalese. Nor can any one recall to mind without a 
smile the ingenious impetuosity of the donkeyboys at Aden, for ever erying 
in alternate strophes, “ Ya, Sahib! ya moke! bloody moke, sahib!” tis 
| searcely, however, a fitting subject for mirth, that the earliest foundation of 
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the English language, and therefore of its superstructure of Christian civilisa- 


er thrown away, if our missionaries would thence draw the inference 

that they must hegin by imparting positive ideas. It is useless to preach re- 
‘ious doctrines, or even morality, toa people who view not a single thing in 
same light with ourselves. They must be treated as children with the 
minds of men; that is, as if they possessed the quick ap prehension of the 
former, with the retentive and collative faculty of the latter. Unhappily, our 
missionaries themselves are usually mere children as to knowledge of the 
world, and old women as to obstinacy and perverseness : the result of their 


labours being consequently nihil. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES. 

The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. With 
Eight Illustrations, by the Author. Macmi!lin and Co. 
Wuart Niebuhr charmingly did for his son Mareus, Kingsley has done, like 
a for his children, Rose, Maurice, and Mary: taken the Greek myths, 
and, divesting them of all scholastic apparatus, told them as fairy tales. But 
h Kingsley’s genius is so immeasurably greater than that of Niebuhr, 
and his versions show in every page the traces of that superiority, there is 
one point in which his inferiority is manifest. Niebuhr forgot that he was 
an historian, a scholar, and a sceptic, when telling his boy the stories of Gre- 
cian mythology; Kingsley will not forget, nor suffer us to forget, that he is 
a parson. All his writings have a sermonising tendency. The very gods of 
Greece cannot be left in their marble nakedness, but must have a surplice 
flung over them. His manuscripts are always thrust into the black leather 

case, which we could so willingly see on the pulpit desk only. 

In the preface to this child’s book the w rd God is flung about with amazing 
recklessness, meant to be impressive, but impressing us only with a feeling 
of the writer’s extraordinary want of taste. In the space of forty-four lines 
God is mentioned eleven times, Jesus Christ thrice, and St. Paul once—all | 

rting that, if the Greeks were a wonderful people, it was God who 
made them so (which one did not require to be told), and that they ceased 
to worship God, giving themselves to idols of wood and stone—which will | 
make scholars and philosophers stare. | 

Mr. Kingsley loves the old Greeks, and says so; but he cannot say so 
without dragging in the Bible: he cannot teach his children to love the | 
Greeks without at the same time giving them a sermon. If he could only | 
hear what people say of his preface, and warm admirers among them, he | 
would at once issue his charming book without that blot; and as his friends 
are not likely to tell him what tliey hear, it is for us to do so. 
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the eye into it, fancying that it was the hand of her sister. Then he sprang back, 
and laughed, and cried— 

“Cruel and proud old women, I have your eye; and I will throw it into the 
om unless you tell me the path to the Gorgon, and swear to me that you tell me 
right.” 

Then they wept, and chattered, and scolded ; but in vain. They were forced 
to tell the truth, though, when they told it, Perseus could hardly make out the 
road, 

“ You must go,” they said, “foolish boy, to the southward, into the agugiene 
of the sun, till you come to Atlas the Giant, who holds the heaven and earth 
apart. And you must ask his daughters, the Hesperides, who are young and 
foolish like yourself. And now give us back our eye; for we haye forgotten all 
the rest.” 

So Perseus gave them back their eye: but instead of using it, they nodded and 
fell fast asleep, and were turned into blocks of ice, till the tide came up and 
them all away. And now they float up and down like icebergs for ever, weeping 
whenever they meet the sunshine, and the fruitful summer, and the warm 
wind, which fill young hearts with joy. 

But Perseus leaped away to the southward, leaving the snow and the ice 
behind ; past the isle of the Hyperboreans, and the tin isles, and the long Iberian 
shore; while the sun rose higher day by day upon a bright blue summer sea. 
And the terns and the seagulls swept laughing round his head, and called to him 
to stop and play, and the dolphins gambolled up as he passed, and offered to carry 
him on their backs. And all night long the seanymphs sweetly, and the 
Tritons blew upon their conchs, as they played round Galatea their queen, in her 
car of pearled shells. Day by day the sun rose higher, and leaped more swiftly 
into the sea at night, and more swiftly out of the sea at dawn; while Perseus 
skimmed over the billows like a sea-gull, and his feet were never wetted ; and 
leapt on from wave to wave, and his limbs were never weary, till he saw far away 
a mighty mountain, all rose-red in the setting sun. Its feet were wrapped in 
forests, and its head in wreaths of cloud; and Perseus knew that it was Atlas, 
who holds the heavens and the earth apart. 

He came to the mountain, and leapt on shore, and wandered upward, among 
pleasant valleys and waterfalls, and tall trees, and strange ferns and flowers; but 
there was no smoke rising from any glen, nor house, nor sign of man. 

At last he heard sweet voices singing; and he guessed that he was come to 
the garden of the Nymphs, the daughters of the Evening Star. 

They sang like nightingales among the thickets, and Perseus stopped to hear 
their song ; but the words which they spoke he could not understand ; no, nor 
no man after him for many a hundred years. So he stepped forward and saw 
them dancing, hand in hand around the charmed tree, which bent under its 

zolden fruit; and round the tree-foot was coiled the Dragon, old Ladon, the 
sleepless snake, who lies there for ever, listening to the song of the maidens, 
blinking and watching with dry bright eyes. 

Then Perseus stopped, not because he feared the dragon, but because he was 
bashful before those fair maids; but when they saw him, they too stopped, and 


Once having got over the preface, the reader will meet with nothing but ! called to him with trembling voices— 


what he can admire in this volume. 
the ves'ry, and the poet only appears. 
Argonauts, and Theseus. 
Better than all criticism will be an extract of sufficient length to exhibit the 
manner in which the stories are told, and for this purpose we select — 

HOW PERSEUS SLEW THE GORGON. 

So Perseus started on his journey, going dry-shod over land and sea; and his 
heart was high and joyful, for the winged sandals bore him each day a seven 
days’ journey. 

And he went by Cythnus, and by Ceos, and the pleasant Cyclades to A ttica ; 
and past Athens, and Thebes, and the Copaic lake, and up the vale of Cephissus, 
and past the peaks of (ita and Pindus, and over the rich Thessalian plains, till 
the sunny hills of Greece were behind him, and before him were the wilds of the | 
north. Then he passed the Thracian mountains, and many a barbarous tribe, | 


The surplice is cast aside on quitting | 


Peons and Dardans and Triballi, till he came to the Ister stream, and the dreary | 


Scythian plains. And he walked across the Ister dry-shod, and away through 
the moors and fens, day and night towards the bleak north-west, turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left, till he came to the Unshapen Land, and the place | 
which has no name. 

And seven days he walked through it, on a path which few can tell; for those | 
who have trodden it like least to speak of it, and those who go there again in | 
dreams are glad enough when they awake ; till he came to the edge of the ever- | 
lasting night, where the air was full of feathers, and the soil was hard with ice ; | 
and there at last he found the three Grey Sisters, by the shore of the freezing sea, | 
nodding upon a white log of drift-wood, beneath the cold white winter moon; 
and they chaunted a low song together, “ Why, the old times were better than 
the new.” 

There was no living thing around them, not a fly, not a moss upon the rocks. 
Neither seal nor sea-gull dare come near, lest the ice should clutch them in its | 
claws. The surge broke up in foam, but it fell again in flakes of snow ; and it | 
frosted the hair of the three Grey Sisters, and the bones in the ice-cliff above 
their heads. They passed the eye from one to the other, but for all that they | 
could not see ; and they passed the tooth from one to the other, but for all that | 
they could not eat; and they sat in the full glare of the moon, but they were | 
none the warmer for her beams. And Perseus pitied the three Grey Sisters ; | 
but they did not pity themselves. ; 

So he said, “Oh venerable mothers, wisdom is the daughter of old age. 
You therefore should know many things. ‘Tell me, if you can, the path to the 
Gorgon ?” . 

Then one cried, “ Who is this who reproaches us with old age?” And another 
“This is the voice of one of the children of men.” "| 

And he,—“TI do not reproach, but honour your old age, and I am one of the | 
sons of men’and of the heroes. The rulers of Olympus have sent me to you to | 
ask the way to the Gorgon.” e 

Then one—‘ There are new rulers in Olympus, and all new things are bad.” 
And another—“ We hate your rulers, and the heroes, and all the children of 
men. Weare the kindred of the Titans, and the Giants, and the Gorgons, and 
the ancient monsters of the deep.” And another—* Who is this rash and insolent 
man, who pushes unbidden into our world?’ And the first,—“ There never was 
such a world as ours, nor will be ; if we let him see it, he will spoil it all.” 

Then one cried, “Give me the eye, that I may see him;” and auother,— 
“Give me the tooth, that I may bite him.” But Perseus, when he saw that 
they were foolish and proud, and did not love the children of men, left off pity- 
ing them, and said to himself, “ Hungry men must needs be hasty ; if I stay 
making many words here, I shall be starved.” Then he stepped close to them, 
and watched till they pessed the eye from hand to hand. And as they groped 
about between themselves, he held out his own hand gently, till one of them put ' 





Let us hope the other legends are to follow. | 


“Who are you? Are you Heracles the mighty, who will come to rob our 


The stories chosen are Perseus, the | garden, and carry off our golden fruit?” And he answered— 


‘Tam not Heracles the mighty, and I want none of your golden fruit. Tell 
me, fair nymphs, the way which leads to the Gorgon, that I may go om my way 
and slay her.” “ 

“Not yet, not yet, fair boy; come dance with us around the tree, in the 
garden which knows no winter, the home of the south wind and the sun. Come 
hither and play with us awhile; we have danced alone here for a thousand years, 
and our hearts are weary with longing for a playfellow. So come, come, come !” 

“JT cannot dance with you, fair maidens; for I must do the errand of the 
Immortals. So, tell me the way to the Gorgon, lest I wander and perish in the 
waves. 

Then they sighed and wept; and answered,— 

“The Gorgon ! she will freeze you into stone.” 
| “It is better to die like a hero than to live like an ox in a stall. 
| tals have lent me weapons, and they will give me wit to use them.” 

Then they sighed again and answered,—“ Fair boy, if you are bent on your 
own ruin, be it so. We know not the way to the Gorgon: but we will ask the 
giant Atlas, above upon the mountain peak, the brother of our father, the silver 
Evening Star. He sits aloft and sees across the ocean, and far away into the 
Unshapen Land.” 

So they went up the mountain to Atlas their uncle, and Perseus went up with 
them. And they found the giant kneeling, as he held the heavens and the earth 
apart. 

They asked him, and he answered mildly, pointing to the sea-board with his 
mighty hand; “I can see the Gorgons lying on an island far away, but this youth 
can never come near them, unless he has the hat of darkness, which whosoever 
wears cannot be seen.” 

Then cried Perseus, “ Where is that hat, that I may find it ?” 

But the giant smiled. “ No living mortal can find that hat, for it lies in the 
depths of Hades, in the regions of the dead. But my nieces are immortal, and 
they shall fetch it for you, if you will promise me one thing and keep your 
faith.” 

Then Perseus promised ; aad the giant said—‘ When you come back with the 
head of Medusa, you shall show me the beautiful horror, that I may lose my 
feeling and my breathing, and become a stone for ever ; for it is weary labour for 
me to hold the heavens and the earth apart.” 

Then Perseus promised, and the eldest of the nymphs went down, and into 
a dark cavern among the cliffs, out of which came smoke and thunder, for it was 
one of the mouths of Hell. 


And Perseus and the nymphs sat down seven days, and waited trembling, till 


The Immer- 


|the nymph came up again; and her face was pale, and her eyes dazzled with the 


light, for she had been long in the dreary darkness ; but in her hand was the 
magic hat. 

Then all the nymphs kissed Perseus, and wept over him a long while ; but he 
was only impatient to be gone. And at last they put the hat upon his head, and 
he vanished out of their sight. 

But Perseus went on boldly, past many an ugly sight, far away into the heart 
of the Unshapen Land, beyond the streams of Ocean, to the isles where no shi 
cruises, where is neither night nor day, where nothing is in its right place, an 
nothing has a name; till he heard the rustle of the Gorgons’ wings, and saw the 
glitter of their brazen talons; and then he knew that it was time to halt, lest 
Medus: should freeze him into stone. 

He thought awhile with himself, and remembered Athené’s words. He rose 
alof: into the air, and held the mirror of the shield above his head, and looked 
up into it that he might see all that was below him, 

And he saw the three Gorgons sleeping, as huge as elephants. He knew that 
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they could not see him, because the hat of darkness hid him ; and yet he trembled | appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. They 


_ | be, a full history of everythin 
Gorgons were foul as swine, and lay sleeping heavily, as swine | 


as he sank down near them, so terrible were those brazen claws. 
Two of the 


sleep, with their mighty wings outspread: but Medusa tossed to and fro rest- 
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pr was like the rainbow, and her face was like the face of a nymph, only | 
er eyebrows were knit, and her lips clenched, with everlasting care and pain ; | 
and her long neck gleamed so white in the mirror, that Perseus had not the heart | 


to strike, and said, “Ah, that it had been either of her sisters !” 
But as he looked, from among her tresses the vi 
up with their bright dry eyes, and showed their fangs, and hissed ; and Medusa, 


saw that, for all her beauty, she was as foul and venomous as the rest. 

Then he came down and stepped to her boldly, and looked steadfastly on 
his mirror, and: struck with Herpé stoutly once ; and he did not need to strike 
again. 

Then he wrapped the head in the goat-skin, turning away his eyes, and sprang 
into the air aloft, faster than he ever sprang before. 

For Medusa’s wings and talons rattled as she sank dead upon the rocks ; and 
her two foul sisters woke, and saw her lying dead. 





‘ WAR LITERATURE. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol, written in the Camp. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. Bruce Hamley, R.A. Blackwood and Sons. 
The Past Campaign: a Shetch of the War in the East. By N. A. Woods, !ate Special 
Correspondent of the Morning Herald at the Seat of War. 2 vols. Longmans. 
The War in the Crimea: Substance of a Discourse, delivered to the Worsley Literary 
Institution. By the Earl of Ellesmere. John Murray. 
PerHaAps there never was a war so completely fought out, as it were, under 
the public eye as the present. Certainly not within the memory of man have 
such stores of information been heaped upon the public, so soon after the 
events to which they relate, as we have received from all sides during the 
campaigns of 1854-55. Although battles were fought and cities taken three 
thousand miles away, yet in two or three days, often less, the fact has 
been made known to us; and in a fortnight or three weeks the details, in 
large type, have been served up with the eggs and cold chicken at our break- 
fast tables. At regular intervals additional information has been supplied by 
the monthly periodicals; and ever and anon some volume has made its appear- 
ance, the work of an ambitious civilian or a modest soldier. Day by day, 
and month by month, a running fire of commentary has been kept up, 
approving, finding fault, anticipating, suggesting, describing, until we are 
saturated with mulitary details, and every fifth man is ready to tell you off- 
hand whom we shall hang and whom we shall crown—what the generals 
ought to have done, and what, if they are wise, they will do. In short, the 
whole proceedings have not been unlike a game of chess, played out in a 
public room, with this difference that, whereas no chess-players would permit 
a positive hurlyburly of criticism, a storm of blame, advice, irony, invective, 
to go on around them, the players at the game of war have perforce con- 
dueted their campaign under such an uproar as never was heard before, 
out-dinning the noise of Sweaborg, and over-crowding the thunders of Sebas- 
topol. On the whole, we do not think this participation of the public in the 
battle has done any harm—rather good. The chief damage we have sus- 
tained has been in our prestige. Nations not so free as ourselves—indeed, 
quite unused to the utter frankness of British speech and writing when Bri- 
tons are engaged in the process of self-eorrection, or the press is vindicating 
its proud ambition—have taken us at our word, and the more eagerly as 
most words recently uttered have depreciated our efforts and actions as a 
nation. Time will correct this; and, so long as the spirit which has ani- 
mated the British people in this war endures, we may lose our prestige, but 
we shall not lose any real power. When the present shall be the past, and 
mew look back to see what deeds were done in these days, depend upon it the 
things that ‘stand out will not be the failure of the War Department, but the 
irresistible rush of the English troops up the steep above the Alma; not 
the failure of the first bombardment, but the charge of the Light Brigade ; 
not the repulse at the Redan, but the splendid resistance at Inkermann ; not 
the scant supply of troops, but the vast, the almost incredible fleets of trans- 
ports and war-ships, which have been poured forth from the harbours of 

Britain to sustain this war. 

In fact, we live so elose to events that we cannot sce them properly. 
are under the shadows they project into the future. We are part of the 
events. We are actors, and cannot be judges. For these and other reasons, 
no accurate history of the war can be written now, in spite of the truly 
awful mass of information spread abroad. We have the surface—the 
public despatches, the public letters, the experiences of this officer and that 
civilian, the hearsay of myriads mingling and thronging into our ears. We 
have what can be supplied by pictorial art and the photographie process ; 
we have models and leetures; but we have not just that which we require 
—the documents that the drawers and pigeon-holes of certain offices and 
palaces in London, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople could 
yield us—that the diaries and private papers of the generals could supply : 
in two words, we have not the seeret history of the war. Depend upon it 
there is a secret history, as there is of every event great and small; and the 
seeret history of this war is at present a long way from publicity. A know- 
ledge of this fact should temper the judgment and moderate the pen. 

In the meanwhile we are bound to go on as well as we can. The three 
volumes, whose titles we have placed at the head of this notice, are all worthy 
of attention in their way; but they are as different in character as they well 
can be. Their value is in the order we have set them down, only the first is 
immeasurably first, and the third has some advantages over the second. 
Colonel Hamley writes with a soldier’s knowledge and responsibility ; Mr. 
Woods writes from the correspondent’s point of view, and in the correspon- 
dent $ frame of mind ; Lord Ellesmere, from a very wide range of observa- 
tion, supplies the judicial element, and modestly comments on the whole 
campaign. The reader will see at a glance the varied character of the 
volumes. Colonel Hamley might be read without Mr. Woods; but if you read 
Mr. Woods it would be well todo so with Colonel Hamley’s book by your side. 
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preserved ; what he has set down that he did not see, Colonel 
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reader has therefore the inestimable advantage of following one individuality 
and that an active and prominent one, all through the campaign; and of 
hearing a witness on the great subjects of difference whose word must have 
great weight. Moreover, Colonel Hamley has the advantage of kn 


; agrne: By hag! owing the 
subject on which he writes; he is familiar with its terms; he has read of 


| other wars, and he ean thus judge not of the seeming absolute, but the relative 
as she tossed, threw back her wings, and showed her brazen claws ; and Perseus | 


value of what passes before his eyes. He has thus had many advantages, 
and he has made the most of them. The reader who peruses in a connected 
form the narrative of the campaign, as told by Colonel Hamley, will rise with 
a far better idea of it than any other single work with which we are acquainted 
could supply. It will also be found a wholesome corrective of popular illu- 
sions which have done a great deal of harm. A year ago, in the depth of our 
distress, feeling it keenly, and sympathising with his comrades inthe ranks 
who felt it more keenly, Colonel Hamley wrote thus :— 

It is natural that, when men of talent have exerted all their descriptive power 
to set the sufferings of the army in the strongest possible light, their readers 


| should be excited to a pitch of sympathy even beyond that which an actual sight 


of the horrors so vividly depicted would produce. With advancing civilisation 
human life has risen in value and consideration to an unprecedented extent; our 
soldiers, no longer accounted as food for powder, are thought of as equal in all 
respects, superior in some, to those citizens of ancient states who have made 
famous the names of Thermopyl, Platea,and Marathon; and those who would 
seruple to deprive the worst criminal of existence, cannot hear of so many brave 
men perishing without horror. * * * Is it politic to insist so strongly on 
our inferiority?—or, if politic, is it just? I have heard of letters from Paris 
alluding to others received from the French camp, in which the French army is 
described as being entirely occupied with taking care of the English. The Con- 
tinental states, taking us at our word, begin to affect compassion for the military 
system of the nation which is stronger in resources now than when it saved 
Europe. Cannot necessary reforms be effected without such depreciatory outery? 
Might not the comparisons I speak of be drawn with greater fairness? Legions 
of fresh troops were always ready to cover, and more than cover, the losses of 
the French. England and France are friends—long may they continue so—nor 
should any subject be hinted at which is likely to excite jealousy between them: 
but let us be just to ourselves. Nothing has yet occurred to prove that our 
ancient reputation in arms is endangered. 
Again, a glance to the future :— 


We have little to learn in war from any nation, and the superiority in the in- 
ternal management of the French army is principally due, in my judgment, 
wherever it really exists, to the ample supplies of men and material which, main- 
tained and practised in time of peace, respond with ease and efficiency to the re- 
quirements of war. Probably all this will now be remedied. Soldiers will be 
enlisted, transport procured, surgeons commissioned, and the glory of England 
maintained in a fashion worthy of her unrivalled resourees—and then will come 
peace. And with peace will return our habit of considering that alone valuable, 
the value of which can be measured by the commercial standard : the army will 
shrivel to a skeleton—its members will be again the object of jealousy and taunts 
—until, in a new war, we shall again learn our deficiencies from our misfortunes. 
In our first campaigns, our victories will remain unimproved for want of cavalry ; 
our supplies of all kinds will fail for want of transport ; and our troops suddenly 
transformed from popinjays to heroes, will be called on to make good with blood 
and sweat the parsimony of the repentant nation. 

Although Mr. Woods has given us an entertaining and instructive book we 
cannot place it on the same level with that of Colonel Hamley. It was our 
good fortune to read the letters which Mr. Woods so faithfully supplied to 
the Morning Herald, and we were very grateful for them at the time. But 
these volumes are an amplified, without being a corrected or chastened edition 
of those letters; and much that might have been omitted is retained, and 
much that might have been suppressed is supplied. One compressed volume 
would have been far better than two diffuse ones; one clear-flowing narrative 
would have been far more acceptable than an attempt to perform the impossible 
—to give usa complete history. Mr. Woods disclaims all pretension to military 
criticism, a disclaimer which his readers will not readily allow. He is also 
disposed to use his privilege as a Briton and a correspondent, and find fault 
very freely. ‘Throughout his book he betrays a yielding to the morbid fancy 
that the French have shown a superiority over the English in this famous 
fight for Sebastopol. But happily at the close he controverts the error, that 
the French took Sebastopol—“ than this opinion nothing can be more erro- 
neous,” and thus shows that reflection can do much fora man. It is only 
to be regretted that both volumes had not been revised in a similar spirit. 
So far we have to except to this “ Past Campaign.” But we would not wil- 
lingly do Mr. Woods any injustice. He is zealous, really in earnest, pains- 
taking— he possesses a talent for clear description which is not common, and 
all his letters from the camp were full of information. Although we cannot 
rely on his book with thorough trust, we ean, with this qualification, safely 
recommend it to the public as one of the best media for obtaining a glimpse 
of the campaign. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Stray Leaves frem tlhe Book of Nature. 
Virginia. 


By M. S. De Vere, of the University of 

Low and Son. 
Tue author of these interesting “Leaves” is unmistakeably a lover of 
nature, and like all lovers, an enthusiast. This, while the source of a 
genial warmth which renders his musings attractive, at the same time 
cautions us somewhat as to his generalisations and conelusions, more especi- 
ally since they are not unfrequently expressed in a style unnecessarily soaring 
aud ornate. The nature of the subjects, moreover, of which these reflections 
treat—the existence and action of animal and vegetable life—is of a kind re- 
specting which we may be forgiven for guarding ourselves against credulity. 
For we cannot but remember not only the mysteries still presented by many 
among the simplest objects in creation, but the vagueness and uncertainty 
often connected with those facts assumed to have been brought to light. 


Both are in the highest degree readable, and deserve to be read. Colonel | Science has its marvels of discovery, yet it has its many secrets unrevealed. 
Hamley’s yolume is a reprint of his letters from the camp which have ! Accident, it is said, has sometimes discovered an important truth ; but oftener, 
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hi has self-complacency been deceived by its imagined possession, | around the ruins of one of the most magnificent creations of Imperial Rome 
Pomel remi d f the would-be wise savans of the French academy. | —the Colosseum—which our tourist may now see familiarised im a manner, 
which pea hes ante ascertained the exact nature of the crab, they | because, singularly enough, clad with mueh of the very same verdure in whi 
Priding themse “deGnition a that “it was a red fish which walked back- his own English garden is arrayed. Even in that city, which is the treasury 
submitted wd bar wh y tesiaiaeed them on its correctness, in all but! of historical associations, no spot is more memorable than the Colosseum, 
a ve sdbare ‘ony it pe “a a ‘feb, nor yas it red, nor did it walk | from the spirit-stirring scenes of which it was the arena. Galleries, with 
Seaweeds This by way of warning to those smitten with Mr. De Vere’s | now scarcely one stone untouched by decay, once glittered with the pomp 
propensity to speculate, probably without his powers : for his ability is of Titus and his courtly train, — ee epee ape of the 
greater than ordinary, far more than enthusiasm being discernible in the amphitheatre ; there, with the sp endid es sout - ~~ » human 
pers composing his volume, 2 series of ——— oe veer wf a - lightly esteemed, though even the haughty sons of Israel, strove 
rere they less familiar anc -e condensed in manner, Essays. | in mortal contest. 
EStersied, were they Jeu fanilin and more condensed i Mr. De Vere has| The vegetation of the Colosseum contains, Mr. Deakin tells us, mot 
ee ts Héplay the knowledge, ability, and good taste which he certainly | less than four hundred and twenty species, in which number there are 
Recane in no inconsiderable degree. He discourses alternately of the examples of two hundred and fifty-three _ genera, and illustrations --of 
omeay the animal and the vegetable kingdoms, relative to which he has aj six y-three of the natural order of plants. This vegetation, covering, as it 
rich store of facts, together with abundance of curious and interesting illus- | does, the surface of the walls and the interior of the ruins, extends consider- 
trations, mingled occasionally with an incident from his own treasury ably beyond the space oceupied by the actual building. It is thus murtured 
or that of other travellers; so that there are few readers who could in a greater variety of soil than might be imagined, the lower and re 
fail to be both enlightened and amused by his pages. Of _the ocean portions favouring the growt! of those plants which “ prosper Paty 
and its life, Mr. De Vere has much fe tell us ina —_ on ~ we —— says; the dryness and exposure of more elevated positions that 
singw sessions ani attributes, also of Nature in her hidden depths and her ers. i ; 
Bae uaency, though we prefer to glean from his pleasent converse | Together with the wall-flower, the migmionette, the daisy, the larkspur, 
concerning the floral world. A singular fact im connexion with plants is and the pale anemone of spring, blooms the “ re d-mouthed rose, the woman 
their migration, the seeds being the organs of locomotion, and possessing for of the flowers. As queen of the parterre, it seems to have been equall 
that purpose special qualifications for a long journey through the air. Hence prized by the ancients as by ourselves, Herodotus telling us of — sixty- 
the origin of those rings in the turf which Haney loves to picture as the en- leaved rose, to such perfection had the flower been brought, the fragrant 
chanted circle of some midsummer night's revel, is in the first instance the petals of which Homer compares to the fingers of the mornmg. Useful for 
presence of a species of fungi which whe n ‘ ature, and or pape eng dis- eee and as a perfume, the rose has also a medicinal quality as a slight 
ves its tiny balls in a circle around, and then dies. A fresh ring 18 thus tonic. 7 ; 
ea ot gel > se due ~ s on enlarging. In this way, or on the wings _ Equally favoured as a fruit appears to have been the cherry, imported into 
of the wind or of birds, flowers, shrubs, and trees are transplanted to different | Italy by Lucullus. Of the pear the Romans are said to have known about 
localities. Often through this natural process, the most careful attempts thirth-six varieties; while the strawberry, which adorns with its blushing 
at monopoly are frustrated, as when the yas anys the se wren toad - poner ye mel aly seems never to have been more, or 
jan Archipelago, wishing limit the supply of the nutmeg to the perhaps so much, prized as by selves. 
weroggt Scare cone ; Aoartee = determmed to destroy all plants The ivy, so lavishly adorning with its friendly verdure all ruins; decks also 
roducing “ fruit after that kind,’ and so felled every tree in the Molucca the Colosseum. Cultivation, which has obtained so many ornaments : 
{slands, where it was indigenous. But it happened that all their endeavours of this plant, has produced from it one pre-eminently beautiful, whieh, with 
were baffled by a certain crafty little bird who, determined to enjoy himself in | its hanging cluster of golden berries, and dark, sombre, green leaves, may be 
spite of all Dutchmen, continued to feast on the nuts and to carry their seeds seen covering luxunantly the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
to distant parts wheresoever he would. Even the ocean 1s subservient to the a ee 
erratic inclination of plants, the great cocoa-nut in its weathertight coating TWO POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
i) ” r ray ‘ey +] > AYP. 
ee roves ti ch , en yus uses of plants is their adaptation to The Lump of Gold and other Poems. By Charles st cl es wept and Co. 
furnish dwellings to so many differe of occupants. The ant of Five years ago, we recorded in the columns of this journal our opinion that 
Sonth America having luxurious kes care to provide him- | Dr. Mackay’s poetry “ is rather the reflex ofa temperament poetically inelined, 
{ with alternate residences for the different seasons, at winter resting in the than the fervid utterance of a soul burdened with the mysteries of its senaa- 
warm ground, and in summer making his abode im the tops of tall plants. His tions.” To that opinion we still adhere, and see no occasion to modify, it in 
favourite palace is the enormous reed growing on the banks of the Amazon, any degree. Dr. Mackay is a poet of the people, and exhibits all the excel- 
which thirty feet in height is seen erowned with a large ball of earthlike the lences and defects peculiar to poets of that class. He has faney, generosity 
globe of a steeple—-the home of myriads of ants. ‘Safe in the hollow of the | of sentiment, and a certain faculty of musical expression ; but hevhas the imva- 
reed they there ascend and descend, sheltered from inundation or attack, riable “popular” faultofgiving undue prominence to merely temporary ieerests : 
living on what the surface of the water bears them. Tradition tells us, more- his poems, for the most part, are like versified newspapers, or leading articles 
over, of a hollow plane-tree wherein twenty-one guests were feasted; which is beaten into lines and stanzas. Herein, perhaps, consists their peculiar excel- 
the fig-tree of India. Mr. De Vere tells us how the indolent Boujé builds him- lence and their genuine worth; for they <n at once to the every-da sym- 
self a hut and dreams his life away under the pleasant shade of its spreading pathies of every-day people, and sanctify with something of ideality and noble 
branches. Whole nations even lave thus their aerial habitations ; for instance, aspiration—with much of harmonious feeling and expression—the hard facts 




















the Guaranies, west of Orinoco. Taking the leaf stalks of the Mauritius palm, and utilitarian progress of the day. Workmen from the loom and the spin- 
they {twine them into cords, whieh they skilfully weave into mats. These ning-jenny, from the steam-engine and the printing-office, may find in the 


they suspend high in the air, and cover with clay for their homes, the fires of | poetry of Mackay an echo of their daily thoughts and desires, and may be 
which may be seen by the traveller, in the dark night, blazing in the tops of the better for finding those feelings expressed and made clear to them ‘in 
the loftiest forest trees. We may thus credit the records of men having been language which they can understand, yet which surpasses any that they have 
born in trees. Among the inhabitants of the east coast of Afriea, it is at their own command. Dr. Mackay’s object—to use his own words—is “ito 





common to make tombs of the trunks. An interesting custom thus obtains sing a music to the mareh{of man.” We are therefore fully impressed with the 
with the Indiaus of Maine, who on the death of one of their leaders, turn up good results that may acerue from “poetry for the people,” and we must concede 
a young maple-tree, place the body of their chief waderneath, and then let the to Dr. Mackay one of thefirst places mthat particular class. But the poetry, con- 
roots spring back, thus erecting a verdant monument to the departed. sidered in the abstract, cannot be of the highest kind. It is too didactic ; too 
According to the exquisite providence of nature, trees are indebted not self-conscious and sectional; too content with obvious moralities; too much 
only to the infinite variety of their structures and properties, but even to their subjected to passing forms and modes. _ The greatest creations of poetry are 
barks for preservation and advaucement. In mountain trees we- find the of equal interest in ev ‘ry age, because they are built upon the broad founda- 
barks deeply furrowed with numerous channels, so that an avenue may be tions of our nature; but poems written for the time will only preserve: their 
afforded for the moisture to reach theiy rock-emburied roots. The northern interest with the time. ‘There are of course a few exceptions to this rule,.as 
birches and willows have their silvery barks, that the whiteness may reflect in some of the verses of Hood and Tennyson, and in the noble “ Cry of the 
what little heat is afforded, while ia the south the coverings are dark and soft Factory Children,” of Mrs. Barrett Browning ; but such poems, besides the 
to resist it. A story is told to prove the indestructibility of this garment of interest arising out of the temporary circumstances to which they refer, ‘ap- 
vegetation. The grave of Numa Pompilius was opened, it is said, four hun- peal to the deepest emotions of humanity. 
dred years after his death, when the body of the king was found to bea’ Dr. Mackay, like all poets of the people, seems to have great facility in 
handful of dust, while the frail bark oa which his laws were written remained , the making of verses. It is not a fatal facility ; for in the volume before'us, 
uninjured at his side ! as in all his volumes, there are many delightful lines and stanzas ~much that 


Among his incidents of travel, Mr. De Vere relates one peculiarly interesting. , is worthy to pass into the national heart, and which the national heart wil 
Visiting the abode of Linné, he found among the relies preserved in his house, | be the better for receiving. But we fear he trusts himself too confidently to 
an ingenious and singular coutrivance—a “ floral clock.” Ina half cirele, | the first thought—surrenders himself too quickly to the tendency \peraage 
round the table of the great botanist, a number of plants were arranged, which , habitual to him) of moulding all his emotions into verse, of setting his daily 
opening their flowers at a certain moment, told the hour with unerring exac- life to music, as Tubal Cain dashed out harmonies from the smiting of his 
titude! But many were the truths told by flowers to Mr. De Vere, who, hammer on the anvil. The result in the ease of Dr. Mackay is the publiea- 


regarding them with a poet's eye, conceives “how akin they are to human tion of much common-place prettiness, which really does imjustice to the 
things,”’ and pleasantly imparts the lessons to all who will attend. | sterling matter which at other times he can put forth. Why does he not 
Flora of the Colosseum of Rome. Yy Richard Deakin, M.D. regard his own reputation more jealously ; weigh every line a hundred times 


Groombridge and Sons. | over; reject the dross, and burnish by repeated labour the fine metal ? 
THose who, lovers of floral productions, possess the power of appreciating} ‘‘The Lump of Gold” is a story, showing how the heir of a noble but 
objects among the most exquisite in creation, will be interested by Mr.) ruined house left his young wife, the daughter of a country clergyman, to 
Deakin’s graceful little volume. Its pages, containing descriptions of a! seek a renewal of his fortunes in the gold fields of Australia ; how he nearly 
great variety of flowers, plants, trees, shrubs, and grapes, are brightened also | murdered a friend and fellow digger ; how he fled back to Engiaad, under 
occasionally by coloured illustrations of the more elegant of the specimens. | the impression that he was a homicide; lived a wretched, raving life in 
Among these some are beautiful, while all are more or less curious, from | London for a long time; then returned to the village where his wife resided, 
the various peculiaritics of their nature and properties. | and was comforted by the ghostly consolation of his reverend father-in-law, 
The charm of association, moreover, attaches to them; they flourish j and still more by the discovery that the gentleman to whom he had given s 
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shrewd a knock on the head was in fact alive and well, and had returned | The Emperor's Vigil, and th: Wares and the War. 
The story is told with sweetness, and with pleasing descrip- | 

There is something, too, chs 

sketch of the kind, mild, unselfish, and charitable clergyman, and his 


home. 
tions of natural scenery. 


equally excellent daughter. 


arming in the | 


re ee ae 


dy Ernest Jones. 


Lendon: Routledge and Co, 
Here is a little shilling volume of verse, which is emphatically poetry for 
and of the people. All the verses in the book before us have reference to the 
Part the Fourth, however—or at least that | times, and their object is to fan the war spirit, and to show that we ought not 


portion of it describing the voyage of the emigrant ship, and its encounters | to sheath our sword till the nationalities have been aroused an: emancipated, 
with fogs and icebergs—is too staring a reflex, both as regards conception, | The spirit running through all the compositions is noble and |igh-hearted ; 


expression, sentiment, and versification, of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.”’ | but we must plead guilty to an ‘imperfect sympathy ” with 
In the same Part, also, the feverish, frantic working for gold—the jealousy of | which ( 
others experienced by the hero—his murderous attack on his fellow work- 


battle poetry, 


excepting in some few instances, such as Tennyson's stauzas on the 
Balaklava charge) has a fatal tendency to run into nauseous common- place and 


man—and his sudden flight back to England, pursued by the ghosts of his | bluster. The best poem in this collection, both as regards freshness of words 
conseience—are singularly like the incidents and even the stanza of a poem | and earnestness of verse, is that called “ Prayer for Peace ;” and to those who 
published in “* Household Words” about three years ago, under the title of | still swear by the style of Geay and Collins, “ The Emperor's Vigil” will he 


“The Ballad of the Gold-Seeker.” 


A Remyant or tae Brack Friars in “ Toe 
Tres” Orrice.—In our last volume we ({ Builder’) gave 


illustrations of those parts of the ancient wall of 
London which then existed, and some particulars. | 


One of these masses was situated beneath the Times 
printing-office, which stands where the wall stood up to 
about the time of Edward II. Urgent want of space 
has led to the removal of the old wall since our notice 
appeared ; and now we have to mention the discovery 
of a portion of the building which succeeded the 
more ancient wall. The Black Friars came to this 


London, having procured it for them. Robert Kil- 
warby, Archbishop of Canterbury, built the church 
for them in the early part of the reign of Edward I. 
In 1282, they obtained licence to break down the city 
wall, aud remove it westward, for the enlargement of 
their church, which was then made very spacious. 
After the dissolution of the monastery, the church 
was pulled down, and here we now have the plinth 
and foundation of one of the buttresses brought to 
light, after being buried three hundred years ; to turn 
up in such a position too—in the midst of the print- 
ing-house of the Zimes newspaper! Close to the 
buttress, «n the south side of it, is what would seem 
to have been the jamb of a doorway. Want of room 
will necessitate the removal of the old remnant, and 
we have thought it right, therefore, to note its dis- 
covery and nature.—The Builder. 

Aw Imacrnary Mistress.—The squabbles of Signor 
and Madame Ronconi ayain came before the French 
tribunals a short time since. Madame Ronconi and a 
M. Cattabeni were tried for adultery. M. Crimieux, 


advocate of Ronconi, said it was clearly proved that | 


Madame Ronconi and Cattabeni had been guilty of 
adultery, and that, besides, they made no attempt to 
deny their guilt. Nevetheless, Ronconi did not wish 
to have his wife severely punished, but merely sub- 


jected to such a condemnation as should enable him | 
With respect to her | _— 


to obtain a separation from her. 
allegation that he had forced her into the arms of 
Cattabeni by his adultery with a Spanish danseuse, 
named Curmen, it was utterly filse, for that no such 
person as Carmen existed. The fact was that Ronconi 
had obtained proofs that his wife was unfaithful to 
him, and he determined to separate from her; but 
fearing the ridicule which is generally heaped on a 
deceived husband, he resolved to feign a passion for 
another woman, in order to make it appear that the 
separation was caused by his misconduct. He therefore 
arranged with his wife to write letters to an imaginary 
mistress, professing the most ardent love for her, 
and another letter to his wife, declaring that, in con- 
sequence of that love for another, he could no longer 
live with her. With these letters, Madame Ronconi 
was to have gone before the Civil Tribunal and to 
have demanded a separation; Ronconi, on his part, 
making no opposition. But she afterwards refused to 
fulfil these conditions, and calumniated her husband 
in the newspapers. Extraordinary as was the state- 
ment about the non-existence of Mademoiselle Carmen 
the advocate assured the Tribunal that it was strictly 
true, and, as a proof of it, he stated that Mademoiaelle 
Carmen was no other than the heroine of a novel by 
Paul Feval, entitled, “Les Amours de Paris.’ The 
Tribunal sentenced Madame Ronconi to threemonths, 
and M. Cattabeni to eight days’ imprisonment.—The 
readers of this journal will probably recollect the 
impassioned letters to Mademoiselle Carmen, of which 


we reproduced some portions on the 23rd of last | 


June. The fiction was certainly well maintained. 


Lixcotn Etxction.—Major Sibthorp, son of the 


late representative, has been returned for Lincoln 
without opposition. He declared himself opposed to 
“any patched-up trumpery peace.” He said he was a 
Conservative, but no party man; desirous of seeing 
the church-rate question settled, and the income-tax 
re-adjusted ; and willing to assist in the removal of 
all proved abuses in the administrative system of the 
country. 


Burstinc or A Brer-vat.—A large beer-vat, at a 
brewery in Bath, has exploded with a noise like ar- 
tillery. Zhe bulk and vehemence of the flood of 
liquid which was thus released caused it to burst 
through the walls of the adjacent hou-es, making 
alerming fissures in its progress, and nearly drowning 

inmates. Thence the beer flowed «tt into the 








| 
welcome. 


|street, dowa which it ran likea small river. No lives 
| were lost. 

| Tue NicutincaLte Funp.—A public meeting was 
eld in the Town-hall of Oxford, on Wednesday 
| evening, in aid of this fund. The Bishop of Oxford 


Leen, and the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., 


| Was among the speakers. Aldermen Sadler and Spiers | 


| represented the city of Oxford. 
Tue Assistant JupGEsutp oF MrippLEseEx has been 
‘conferred on Mr. Pashley. He appeared in court for 


| the first time in that capacity on Monday. 
site (from Holborn) in 1276, Rokesby, Mayor of | 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFoRM IN AmMERICA.—An act 
| was recently passed in America for increasing the 
| efficiency of the navy. Under its provisions, fifteen 
| officers sat as a board of inquiry ; and, after a careful 
| examination, two hundred and one officers were found 
| incapable of performing duty afloat. Forty-nine were 


jabsolutely cashiered. It has been said that the list 


| Vernment was afraid of annihilating the navy. The 
| press, all over the Union, has denounced the rotten 
leondition of the navy administration; so that not 
, alone in England does the public service suffer from 
the corrupt influence of favouritism. 

THE QUEEN AND American Stavery.—The Hon. 
| Miss Murray, one of the Queen’s ladies in waiting, 
| Wao has recently travelled in the Southern States of 
| America, has written a book highly approving of 
s'avery as an ordination of God “ for the making of 
some good Christian men and women.” Miss 
Murray desired to dedicate her book to the Queen; 
| but her Majesty, on seeing the proof sheets, not only 
|r-fusel permission for the dedication, but informed 
| the authoress that, if she published the work, she must 
| resign her place at court. The book, however, has 
jbeen issued. Such is the story put forth by the 
Inquirer newspaper. 

Mapemorsette Racuer.—Letters from the Hav- 
annah, received in Paris, report that the health of 
Mdlle. Rachel was considerably improved. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

AIRLIE.—On the 20th inst, at Florence, the Countess of 
Airlie: a son and heir. 

FERMOY —On the 16th inst, at Trabolgan, the Lady 
Fermoy : a son. 

GRANT.—On the 17th inst., at Eilanach, Inverness, the 
wife of Major-Genera! Patrick Grant, C B.: a ron 

PORTSMOUTH —On the 19th inst., at Hurstbourne park, 
Hants, the Countess of Portsmout}!): a son and heir. 

RENNY.—On the 30th of November, at Meean Meir, 
Lahore, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Renny, H.M‘s 8'st Regt. : 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

SCUI LY—MOORAT.—On the 9th inst., at the Catholic 
Chapel. Spanish. place, by his Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man, Francis Scully, Esq, MP. for the county of 
Tipperary, to Clotilde, youngest daughter of John S:muel 
Moorat Esq., of Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, and Bush- 
hill park, Middlesex. 

WILSON—FELLOWES.—On the 2nd inst, at St. Peter's 
Crurch, Plymouth, Charles Harry Wilson, Esq, Lieut. 
and Adjutant 41st Madras Infantry, to Francesca Hen- 
riet'a, youngest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Fellowes, K.T., C.B., &e 

DEATHS. 

FIELDING —On Sunday night. the 20th inst., at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law. Ashley-place in her 83rd year 
Mrs. Fielding, the venerable moiher of Mra. S.C Hall, 

TENNIFL.—On the 23rd inst., at 3. Portsdown-road, 
Maida-hill west Julia, the dearly beloved wife of John 
Tenniel, Esq., jun. 

| WAUGH  Onthe 16th inst., suddenly, George Waugh, 
Esq., of Great James-street and La‘broke square, aged 

5 S deoply deplored. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE 
Tursday, J nuary 22 

BANKRUPTS.—Geoace Fossey, Norway-wharf, Mi'l. 
| wall, Middlesex, timber merchant—Epwarp Rowranp 1nd 
| Tuomas Evans. Coleman-street, New North road, Middle- 
|sex builders —-ALExanpDerR Crank, !5, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
| inn fie! 3. Middlesex, engineer and patent shutter maker— 
| James Fraser 703, Lower Thames-street, City, wine. spirit, 
| and beer merchant—Bensamin Ricnarp-on Lawnence, Car- 
shalton Surrey, apothecary - Epwarp Cuantes Curtis, Strat- 
ford. West Ham, Fssex, builder 
| fleld-street, Bloomsbury, Aston-Juxta, Birmingham, builder 
—Wriiiiam {Tieton and Samvet Menepira Pensnell, King. 
; swinford, Stafford, builders -Tnomas Bate, Wolverhamp- 
; ton. licensed victualler—Joun Grauirritus. Ludlow Salop, 
| carpenter and joiner— Josera ALLen and BraMMA tL [Houmes, 
Derby silk throwsters and silk manufacturers—Josern 
Spooner fTaytor, Derby. ironfounter—Writttam Pace 
Hortston. Cheltenham, innkeeper and wine and spirit mer- 
j chant—Steraen Amer, Bra‘tford, grocer—Hexny Mansriep, 

Liverpool, fancy toy dealer. 

Friday, January °. 

| BANKRUPTS.—Witttam Suove Croydon, oil and eolour- 
} man—WitiiaM Hawxer and Arrrep Campion, Dowgate hill, 





| should have been much longer, but that the Go- | 


ApranaM Stimson, Schole- | 


—— $$$ —. -- ee 


City. carmen —Wuittam Trixcey Tottenham-court-rogd: 
warehouseman—WittiaMm Puitiirs, Wallingford, builder— 
James Stave, Stoke-Sub-Hamdon, Somersetshire, glove 
manufacturer— Thomas FatkixcaaM, Knaresborough, coach 
builder—Epwarp Extis, Ludgate-hill, wine merchant— 
| Witttam Jounsox, Metropolitan Cattle Market, licensed 
victualler—Net Bropts, Liverpool. commission agent— 
James Cuapwicx, Heywood, Lancashire, -joiner—Wintas 
Wi.cox Baker Barilett's buildings, Holborn, stationer and 
printer —Cuartes.Jerrentes, Aldersvate-street,City, merchant 
—Jous Benntnton Biytus, Old Kent-road, dealer in metals 
—Frepeatc Cuarreas. late of Old Broad-street, colonial 
broker--Joun Cross, Bolton, Lancashire, innkeeper -Jcserw 
Hvpson, Seaton Carew and West Ilartlepool, Durham, 
merchant. 





Commercial Wtairs, 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
London, Friday Evening, Jan. 25, 1856. 
Prorte having made up their minds that peace is certain, 
large inves'ments have Sion made, not only in the Govern- 
| meut securities, bat al-o in all Foreign Stocks. The great- 
est speculation has been in Turkish Six-and-a-half and 
Four-aud-a-Half stock varying from two to three per cent. 
daily. and every one having his little throw. Yesterday 
Consols had arrived at their highest point that they have 
seen since the suwmer; dividend 913.914 for Februar 
account. Since that a declension has taken place and all 
the other markets feel the decline ‘Turki: Six per Cents. 
| were yesterday as high as 92; to-day, at twelve, they are 
| 894. 90. 

No one seems to reflect tat war, or no war, there area 
| considerable number of bills to be presented f. r payment 
| tiie coming Sesscn—that if any hitch occurs—if Russia 
| breaks off Austria will find some loophole to creep out, and 
| resume her neutrality—that th’s reckless speculation will 
| meet with its just fate, and the gamblers be heavily oa 
| ished ; and there will be many failures. The incubus ol the 
| war once taken off the imagination of the speculators, there 
} is no bounds to the'r belief in an incredible rise. 
| Railway Shares have advanced in many instances ten per 
jcent. This is particularly noticeable in Great Northern 

Stock. The anticipation of a six-and-a-quarter per cent. 
dividend in this Stock is the reason. A! foreign railways 
have advanced considerably, particularly Great Luxeta- 
bourgs, and the lines connected with the Eastern of France 
| and Belgium. This is a sample of what will happen if 
| solid peace be concluded. The reaction will come some da 
if it does not now. So credulous is the money-getting public 
| to bel'eve that ‘what it wishes must be true, that there are 
{not perhaps twenty men in the City who have doubts of 
there being any my ae | in the settling the peace or war 
| question. We may be allowed to doubt if Lord Palmerston 
| and Louis Napoleon are so cer‘ain. 
| Little doing in Mines or Crystal Palace Shares. Canada 
| Railway Shares are better. East Indian ditto, and firm. 
| There has been a depression during this day, owing to the 
| report of a strong war party at St. Petersburg. headed by 
| the Archduke Constantine. At four o’clock Consols closed 


at 90}, ¢. and Turkish 64, 90, 904. 
| 





56, 4; Chester and Holyhead, 12, 13; East Anglian, 
12, 13; Eastern Counties, 8%. 9; Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
59, 2; Great Northern, 95, 6; Ditto, A stock, 80, 2; Ditto 
| Bstock, 124,126; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
| 104, 106; Great Western, 55$. 6; Lancaster and Carlisle, 
| 72,7; Ditto, Thirds, 6, 8pm ; Ditto, new Thirds, 6, 8 pm ; 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire, 80, $; London and Blackwall, 
6}, §; London, Brighton, «nd South Coast, »7, 9; London 
{and North Western, 98 984; Ditto South Ditto, 87, 8; 
Manchester, Sheffiell, and Lincolnshire, 244, 53; Metropo- 
| litan, §, 4 dis.; Midland, 68, 4; Ditto, Birmingham and 
Derby, 40, 42; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 9, 10; 
North British,30,,314; North Eastern (Berwick), 72, 74; Do., 
Extension, 9, (4 dis.; Ditto, Great North Eastern purchase, 
4', 4 dia.; Ditto, Leeds, 133, 14}; Ditto, York, 48,9; North 
| Staffordshire, 8, 74 dis ; Oxford, Worcester. and Wolver- 
| hampton, 22, 4; Seottish Central, 103, 105; Scottish Midland, 
| 73, 5; South Devon, 11,13; South Eastern (Dover), 60, 61; 
| South Wales, +7, 9; Vale of Neath, 19, 20; West Corn- 
| wall, 4,6; Antwerp and Rotterdam. #, 8}; Ardennes, —— 
Eastern of France, Paris and Strasbourg, 36, 36}; East India, 
| 213, 3; Ditto Extension, 1,2 pm.; Grand trunk of Canada, 
| 10,8 dis ; Great Indiun Peninsula, },} pm.; Luxemburgs, 54, 8: 


| 

| Aberdeen, 23, 5; Bristol and Exeter, §3,5; Caledonian 
| 

| 

! 


Great Western of Canada, 2°}, 62; North of France, 36, 7; 
| Paris and Lyons, 463, 7}; Paris and Orleans, 47,8; Sambre 
and Meuse, 8}, 9; Western and N. W. of France, 31, 32: 
| Agua Fria, —— ; Australian, ——; Brazil Imperial, {, 2}; 
| Cocaes, 13,24; St. John del Rey, 27, 9. 








| CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, Jan. 25, 1856. 
Sixce our last report, the supplies of all kinds of grain have 
| been very moderate, and especially so from abroad. Our 
| farmers have not been greatly influenced by the peace 
negotiations, and in the provinces it is impossible to buy at 
a greater reduction than about 2s. to 3s. per quarter, while 
in most markets whe decline is no: so great as that Here, 
| the demand is most limited, but it is an ae —— will 
| soon have to give way to sellers,adecicedly firmer feeling hav- 
| ing appeared since last Monday. Barley isin the same condi- 
tion ss whet, and oats are in better demand, at full prices. 
We believe no sale has taken piace in cargoes either of 
| wheat or muize since thi, day week. For Saidi wheat 
arrived about 49s. is asked, and 393, for Galatz maize. 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Cessmne Prices.) 





| Mon. 


| 210 
90} 
893 
89 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
OrrtctaL QuoTATION DURING 
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Italian and French Languages 
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MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


\ R. MITCHELL respectfully announces that 
4 M. and Madame GOLDSCHMIDT'S 
THIRD MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT 
is fixed to take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
moe Evening, February I1th. 
ull a will be duly announced. Conductor, 
Mw BENEDICI 
Prices of admission—Stalls (numbered and reserved). one 
guinea; unreserved seats, 10s. 6d. Doors open at Seven; to 
commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
The tickets will be appropriated according to the order 
of application; no more will be issued than the room can 





4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open, for = 
tlemen only, from 10 till 10. Containing upwards of 1,000 


| models and preparations, illustrating every part of the | 


| human frame in health and disease, the race of men, Ke. | 
| Lectures are delivered at 12, 3, and 5 morning, and half- 
past 7 evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.C.S , and at half-past 8, 
by Dr. Kahn, Admission Is. 


KK EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — The | 


zenges, and the numerous testimonials constantly received, 
fully justify the Proprietor in asserting they are the best 
and safest yet offered to the Public for the cure of the fol- 
lowing complaints :— 

ASTHMA, WINTER COUGH, HOARSENESS, 
SHORTNESS of BREATH, and other PULMONARY | 
MALADIES. 

hey have deservedly obtained the ——- patronage ; 
very many of the Nobility, the Clergy, an 


mo-t eminent of the Faculty. 

Prepared and sold ia boxes, Is. 1}d., and tina, 2s 94d., 
43. 6d, and 103. 6d. each, by THOUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold 
retail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in the 


” EATING’S PALE 
& COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure and nearly taste- 
less, having been analy seid ra ported on, and recommende 
by Professors Taylor avd Thomson, of Guy’ sand St. Thomas's 
i spitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pareira, say, 
‘the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, an 
ir,” characters this will be readily found to possess, 
79, >t. Paul's Church-yard, London. 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 'd.; quarts, 4s, éd.; Gve-pint 
bottles, 10s. 6d ; imperial measure. 
“,* Orders from the couvtry should expressly state 
‘KE ATING’S COD LIVER OL 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


’rescribed with complete confidence and great success by 
the Faculty for its purity, elicacy, and ‘emane iatiatiel 
over all other kinds in the treatment o} 

CONSUMP ION, BRONCHITIS, SSraMa, Ses 

RHEUMATISM, DISEASES or tae SKIN, RICKET 

INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILI iY 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Opinion of 


A B. CRANVILLE, ESQ., M.D., F.R-S. 


Author of “ tT he Sp as of Germany, yey — Spas of England,” 
“On Sudden Death,” &c. . 

‘Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’ “ L ight Brown Cod 
Liver Oi) extensively in his practice, und has found it not 
only efficacious, bat uniform in its qualities. He believes it 
to be preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the 
guarantee of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. Granviile 
hus found that this particuler kind produces the desivet effect in 

shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the 


na iset tad indigestion too often consequent on the adainist ra- | 


tion of the pale Newfoundlend Oils. The Oil, being, more- 
over, much more palatable. Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light 
Brown Oil. 

Sold oxty in bottles, eapsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongli’s stamp and signature, wirnorT WHictt NONE ARE 
GENL ine, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, 
London, De. de Jongli’s sole Consignecs; and sent by | 


them to ali parts of town; ix TB covytTry by many respec- | 


table chemists. 
lialf-pints (10 ounces), 23 64.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 94. ; 
| Quarts (49 ounces), 9s IMPER TAL MEASU RE. 





1 the Hi igh Court of Cc hancery. 


|p ESE M AR—On the 29th of May, 1855, 


an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 


| Chancery, aud on the Lith of June following was made per- 
petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, (o restrain them, 
under a penalty of £1,600, from imitating this medicine, 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
and the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. ‘Triesemar, 
No 1, is a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrhee 1, and all 
er tressing consequences arising from early abuse, &c, 

and its «f 
and to thos: persons who are prevented entering the 
sd state from the results of early errors it is in- 





age 
, ma 
vatuabl 
three days, comp letely ard cutirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which ¢ ipeiviand eubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
portion of the population. ‘Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Continental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 
tunately the English physician treats with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient's constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilia in the werld cannot remove. 
T rie semar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
a: id of all x at seating qualities. They may lie on the twilet 
table without their use bei: g suspected.—Triesemar, Nos.!, 2, 






® | 3, are sold in lin cases, price Ils, or four cases in one for 33s , 


whie h saves ls ; and in £5 caves, whereby there is a sav- 
ing of £1 129.; divided into separate doses, as administered 


t | by Valpe.u, ialle omand, Roux, &e. To be had wholesule 


‘and retail in London, ef Jonson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay 
and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, 159, Oxtord-street ; 
R. 1L Ingham. druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester; H. 

| Bradbury. bookseller, Deansgate, Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 
mizt, 52, Lord-strect, Live .— ot; Powell, bookseller, 15, West- 
moreland-street, Dubtin; Vinnall, bookseller, High-street, 
Birmingham. 
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vast inerease in the demand for these Cough Lo- | 


the Public gene- | 
rally use them under the recom nendation of some of the | 


NEWFOUNDLAND | 


3 are efficacious in youth, manhoed, and old | 


e ‘Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of | 


93 
ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 


Tao, 407, Oxtort i eden sae Soho-equare. Bom 


fine Sisal Cigars, for 1 corny oe 


stam Sg Ib. boxes, a 109, tas. 8 None are 
genuine un signed “ N. Goodrich.” A large 
of the most approved Brendes. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
In England are to be ob‘ained of PHILLIPS and M. 
PANY, Tea Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAMS T, 
CITY, LONDON. 

This is a good time to buy TEA; hg - Parliament meets 
it is almost certain we shall have an increase of au te to, 
meet the expenses of the war. 

Strong Congou Teas, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 
3s. 2d. 

A general Price Current is published every month, on. 
taining all the advantages of Fhe London markets, and 
sent free by post on application. 

SUGARS ARE SUPPLIED AT MARKET PRICES. 


FITCH AND SON'S 
CELEBRATED Cen Dao BACON, AND FIRST- 
ASS PROVISIONS. 

“The mentenl for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and 
Son's, Bishopsgate Within.”—Uniled Service Gazette. 

“ We know of nothing more onguhaee delicious than a 
rasher of Fitch’s Breakfast Bacon.” — Weekly 

This celebrated Bacon, smoke-dried, is sold by the side, 
| half —_ oo separat: 7 p> 

ALE. q DE, of 301bs., at........ si; per Ib. 
t HE MIDDL 


EPIGCE, Or iis. at. 
FITCH and SON have also the 





oad. 
honour to offer the fol- 
| lowi ing | superior articles, extraordinary for their recherché 
qua ity 
RICH BLUE-MOULD STILTON CHEESE. 
CHOICE RICH SOMERSET DITTO. 
CURIOUS OLD CHESHIRE DITO. 
WILTSHIRE CHAPS AND CHINES. 
PICKLED AND SMOKED OX TONGUE 
YORK wae, OLD AND NEW, OF DELICIOUS 
FLAVO 
WELL PICKLED BUTTER FOR WINTER STORE. 
HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. 
GOOD CuEeetEe CHEESE, 30 to 601bs. each per Ib 7 
» AMERICAN DITTO, 30to60lbs. , ” 4. 
* Sat BUTTER, 30 to 701bs. package 1 
Allarticles are securely packed for travelling, and deli- 


d | vered free throughout London. Beppe 4 or a reference 


in town, is requested with orders from t 
Post office orders to be made payable at the : chitet office ; 
and these, together with cheques, may be crossed with the 
name of Fitch and Son’s bankers, “Sir J. W. Lubbook 
and Co.” 
66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 


TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMILIES. 


By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent (the only patent 
existing for these preparations). 
Strongly Recommended by the Medical Pra,, 

DNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT GROATS 
ve and BARLEY are manufactured by a process which 
entirely removes the acidity and unpleasant flavour, so uni- 
versally found in similar preparations, They produce Grael 
and Barley Water in the highest or and, 
manufactured perneesy pars. yield food of the most 
and nourishing quality for the Infant, the Invalid, and 
Aged. The Barley also makes a delicious Custard . 
and is an excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 

The Patentees publish one only of the numerous testimo- 
nials they have received from eminent m 
relying more confidently on the intrinsic of the 
articles, of which one trial will not fail to convinee the most 
fastidious of their purity and excellence. 


Chemical Laboratory, Gu Guy’s Hospital, 


“TI have submitted to a oimmaiiiieel ome and chemical exa- 
mination the samples of barley and groats which you have 
forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I find in 
them on'y those principles which are found in good —y A 
there is no caeesal or other impurity stags and from 
result of a investigation I — a them to be genuine, and 
to possess those nutritive assigned by the late Dr. 
Percira to this description o' fool. 

(Signed) A. 8. Tayvon. 
ent ssrs. Adnam and Co.’ 


UTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are 
| to observe that exch pasbe e bears the signature of Pa- 
— J. and J.C. ADNAM, 

To be obtained W wee at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in — and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s each, and in Canisters for Families 

at 2s.,5s., and 1°s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Druggiste, 
&e., in ‘Town and Country. 


ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Extract of 2 letter received from J. H MeDermot, 
E-q., Church Educational Society, Dublin.—* Jan. 9, 1856,— 
I have been taking Ur. Locock's Wafers for some time, and 
the benefit I have derived from them is considerable. Iam 
in constant comnmmunication with the C of the Irish 
—— of Yr ge =— ie : 
obility and Gentry, an shall fee n 
the remedy apeens their notice, having my el derived Lp |] 
benefit from its 
To SINGERS. nv PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are in- 
valuable, fur clearing and strengthenin th the voice. They 
have a mee | rer | taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. 
per box. d by all Chemists. 


L awa PILLS WONDERFUL fot 
CURING DISEASES of the CHEST —Mr noose, 
of Newton Abbot, i:tormed Professor oway 
lady porting, wear him stated that she considered WHOL 
LOWAY’S PILLS had been the means of sa her life. 
Three medical men had pr her 
terming it consumption : secing an account of some person 
being cured of a similar complaint, she determined on giv- 
ing them a trial, and fortunately for her they have effected 
= pero cure whieh she is willing to testify by referense to 
r 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S sae 24, Strad, 
London, and 80, Maiien-lane, New York; by A 
Constantinople; A. Gui icy, Smyrna; and v Muir, 
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LLSOPP’S PALE ALE — 
REDUCTION in PRICE. 
HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine and Beer 
Merchants, are now delivering the October Brewings of the 
above celebrated. Ale, at the following reduced prices :— 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE in BOTTLE.—Imperial yer 
9s, per dozen; imperial pints, 5s. per dozen ; imperial half- 
pints (for luncheon), 3s. per dozen, Also in reputed measure 
at portionate prices. 

LLUSOPP’S PALE ALE, in 18 gallon casks, at 33s. 
ALLSOPP’S MILD ALE, in ditto, at 278, 30s.. and 33s. 
ALLSOPP’S STRONG BURTON ALE, in ditto, 

at 


tion of private families to a few of the testimonials, sent 


spontaneously to the firm of Messrs. Allsopp and Sons, by } 


the following amongst many other eminent medical and 
scientific men, who have expressed the favourable opinion 
they entertained, after strict analysis, as well as after the 
experience of years, thus showing how strongly ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE is recommended by the most able physicians 
and surgeons, as well as the eminent chemists of the day: — 
“An agreeable and efficient tonic; a general beverage 
oth for the invalid and the robust.” — Baron Liebig. 
“Preserves the tone and vigour of the stomach, and | 
sonduces to the restoration of the health.”’—Lancet Com- 
missioners. | 
“T recommend bitter ale medicinally.”—Sir Charles Clarke, 
M.D., Physician to the late Queen Dowager | 
“Great value in a dietetic and remedial point of view.”— 
Dr. Marshall Hall. | 
} 
| 


‘ Confidence in its wholesomeness as a beverage.”—Ben- 
jamin Travers, F R.S. 

Gives strength to the stomach, end allays its morbid irri- 
tability."—Dr. Rowe. | 

“‘Exceedingly valuable tonic; a most useful medicine | 
in a most acceptable form.” - Banficld Vivian, Esq., Sur- 
geon, &c. 

“For invalids and delicate stomachs.”--Dr. James Hey. | 
gate, F.R.S. | 
“ The best malt beveragethat can be takeneilher in health 
or disease.”"—Dr. B. North Arnold. 

“Used in my own family for many years ; even more | 
wholesome than home-brewed ale."—Dr. George Fabian | 
Evans. 

“ Order my patients Allsopp’s Bitter Beer with marked ad- 
vantage.”—Dr. Richard Formby. 

“ Of a nutritive and stomachie character ; can safely de | 
pend upon Allsopp’s Bitter Beer.”—-Dr. James Petrie. | 
“An excellent and safe stomachic—often supersedes 

strengthening medicine."—Dr. James R. W. Vose. 

* Prescribe as the drink for dinner use.”—Jolliffe Russell, | 
F.RS. | 

“Recommend Allsopp’s Ale strongly to all my patients; | 
to me it is much more agreeable than that of other brewers ”’ 
—Christopher T. A. Hunter, Esq., Surgeon, &c. } 

“Does not occasion that acidity of stomach which less | 
perfectly fermented ales do.”—Thomas Davics, I.R.S. 

**Good effects to young children and persons suffering from 
excessive debility.”-— Dr. Richard P. Jones. | 

“ The great value these celebrated Ales exercise in many | 
lyspeptic complaints a perfect medicine.’’—Rawson Senior, 
Esq., Surgeon &c | 

“A useful and wholesome beverage.’—Wm. Maclaren, | 
Esq., Surgeon, &c. | 

“Entire purity; superlative wholesomeness of Allsopp’s | 
Pale and Bitter Ales. The best form of malt liquor ever | 
supplied to the public.’’"—Thomas Macaulay, Esq., Surgeon | 
to the Leicester Infirmary. 

“A mild, bitter, and pleasant beverage, for giving in- 
creased impetus and vigour to a weak and low stomach.”— 
Dr. William Guy. 

“ Equally calculated to regain health and preserve it.”— 
James Teevan, M.R.CS 

“A wholesome beverage and a tonic.”—Edward C Hill, | 
Esq., Surgeon. | 

* Of much service where other beverages in many cases 
were inadmissibie.”—.John Harrison. Esq., Surgeon. | 

“Well adapted to those in health ; calculated to| 
strengthen and: invigorate the system in hot climates.”— 
J. H. Pepper, F.C.S., A.C.E, &e. | 

“Recommend it in preference to every other beverage of 
a cimilar kind.”—Dr. Thomas Newman. 

HARRINGTON, PARKER, and Co., Wine and Beer 
Merchants, 5},  ALL-MALL. } 








THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY Tt 


E AVE the piceture to announce that they are | 
now SELLING NEW SEASON’S TEAS, which are | 
of better quality and lower price than for two years past. 

The p= f 3s, dd. BLACK TEA in LONDON —recom. | 
menaed. | 

Vv ERY GHOICE SOUCHONG, per Ib. 4s.—highly recom- | 
mended. 

The BEST MOCHA COFFEE, per Ib. Is. ca. —ighl | 
recommended. 

Families and all largeconsumers are respectfully requested | 
to COMPARE the 3s. 4d. BLACK TEA with any they 
purchase at 3s, 10d., and their 43. very choice SOUCHONG 
with TEA at any price. 

The COMPANY pack TEAS in POUND PACKETS, 
7ibs, 14!bs, and 20!bs. Canisters without charge; and 
forward £3 value, carriage paid. 

For the convenience of their customers, they supply Sugars 
and Colonisl Produce at a small per centage on import 


prices. 
Monthly Price Circular free on application 
THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY 


35, King William-street, London-bridge. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use ofa steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the roe resisting power is supplied by the 
Mooc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mucli ease 
and ctoseness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep 
je A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
f the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
rhey are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 
Postage, 6d. 

Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


45s. 
HARRINGTON, PARKER, and Co., request the atten- | 


| and most recherehé patterns 





gg mae STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 

Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding,to visit WLL LIAM S. BURTON’S SHUOW- 
ROOMS. They are the largest in the world, and 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, £2. I4s. to £5. 103.; ditto, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5. 103. to 
£12. 12s.: Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to £3; Steel Fenders from £2. lis. to £6; ditto with rich 
ormolu ornamenta, from £2. 15s. to £7. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
ls. 9d, the set to £4. 4s 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. 
enabled to sell at these very reduct 








All which he is 
d charges. 


STOVES, | 
GENERAL | 
| IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, | 


Sylvester and all other Patent | 


Firstly—-From the frequency and extent of his pur- 


| chases ; and 


| 
Secondly —From those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 
T HE PERFECT 
FOR SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced t wenty years 
ago by WILLIAM 8. RURTON, when plated by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington and Co.,is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
9e employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 





Fiddle 
Pattern. 
Tea Spoons per dozen .. 18s. .. 





Dessert Forks ,, oe 304 oe 
Dessert Spoons ,, ee 303 . 
Table Forks at 493 

Table Spoons __,, 403. 0. cose 





Tea and coffee 
tionate prices. 
process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NI 


sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e., at propor- 


All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 


‘KEL NOY PLATED 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s 


Table Spoons and Forks, full 





size, per dozen .......... 123. .. 288 30 
Dessert ditto and ditto ......-. 103. .. 21s 2 
Tea ditto........ — Is 23 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 

(4 WILLIAM S BURTON invites attention to this sea- 
son’s SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Modérateur 
(the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully 
culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and 
other lamps for candles; and comprises an assortment 
which, considered either as to extent, price, or pattern, is 
perfectly unrivalled 
Pure Colza Oil. 53 
Palmer's Candles, 








6d. ner gallon. 
10d. and 104d. per Ib 

Patent Camphine 4s. per callon. 
| ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 

Tin Dish Covers, 6s. 6d. the 
set of six; Block ‘Tin, 12s. 31. to 23s. 91. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d_ the set; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
11s. 61. the set: Sheffield plated, £10 to £16. 103 the set; 
Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 
20s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro plated on Nickel, 
full size, £11. 11s 

The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which have occupied 
the whole of last year, are of such a character that the 
entire of EIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the display of the 
most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON- 
MONGERY (ineluding Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Good-, 
Baths, Brushes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen 
Large Show Rooms, as to afford to parties furnishing faci 
lities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for 





iz 











| elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 


SUBSTITUTE, 


39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, NEWMANX- ! 


STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
Established a.n. 1820. 


Furnish your House with the Best Articles, 
\? DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
i Warehouses. Established ap, 1700. A Prieed Fur- 
nishing List, free by post 
DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (Opening to the Monument), 
London-biidge. 
212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE. 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 
Patents of 1840,51,54 and 1855, ineluding their Gunpowder- 
proof Solid Lock ant Door (without which no safe is secure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CUEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT 
MILNERS’ PIIGINIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord street, Liverpool. Lon- 
don Depot, 47a, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by 
post 


DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 
136, 137, 138, TOTTENUAM COURT-ROAD, 
Corner of the New-road 
Established Twenty-eight Years. Enlargement of Premises. 
Increase of Stock. 
ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 


If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 


JAW Like ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet. 
4 street, London, lth of January, 1856. 
Notice is hereby given, thata GENERAL MEETING of 


the PROPRIETORS of the Law Life Assurance Soci 
will be held at the Society's office, Fleet street, Pe | 
Saturday, the 3rd day of February next, at 12 o'clock at 
noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions of the Society's 
deed of settlement, for the purpose of receiving the Aud 
tors’ Annual Report of the Accounts of the Society up to 
the 3!stof December last, and for general purposes 
bby order of the Directors 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOMWNs, Actuary, 


LD XIPED, MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
9 SOCIETY, 4, Churing-cross, London. 
Policies fndisputa 






-y Stamps. 

ed annually. 

s on the stricly mutual principle. 
es assured at equitable rates. 

PHOMAS PRIPCHARD, Resident Direetor, 


é 
No charge for Po 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Phe books of the Society close on !st March, and Proposals 
lodged at the head office, or at any of the agencies, on or 

re that date, will secure the advantage of the present 

year’s entry, and of One Year’s Additional Bonus over 

later Propos ——me 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 














+ ie SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE As. 


SURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 






Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 
The fund accumulated from the contributions ot Members 
exceeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
il sual revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED ana 
SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 


the amount of existing Assuranees exceeds FOUR MIL 
LIONS and a QUARTER STERLING 
The amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
bers is upwards of SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOU- 
SAND POUNDS, of which SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUV- 
SAND POUNDS are bonus additions. 
fhe NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS takes place at the 
Ist of MARCIL, 1555, and Policies effected before that date 
receive one year's additional Bonus over those effected after 
that date. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
sishopsgate street, Corner of Cornhill. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


Ilead Office —26 


London Office—126, 








wy. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

iN tis, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 

Capital, £100,000, in shares of £5 each. 
Share. 

On which Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 
exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment.) 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. Fang ss 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ludbroke- 
square, Nottingham. 

Secretary —W. C. URQUHART, Eaq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUrABLE, 
Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 

other » nost favourable terms. 

Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

No charge for medical fees or stamps. 

Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 

Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


Deposit £1 per 









THE HOUSBHHOLDERS' LIFE ASSURANCE 
Y. 


COMVAN 
I OANS on FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD 
2 PROPERTY to Shareholders, Assurers, and Depo- 
sitors 
NOTICE.—The Half-yearly Dividend at six per cent per 
anvum, and Interest 01 Deposits at five per cent., both free 


| of Income-tax. are now in course of payment at the Head 


| 
| 


Otlices, and through the Company's Agents in the Provinces. 
15 aud 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Sec. 


(ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 

KR COMPANY, 7, Chatham-place, Blackfriars —Capital, 
£500,000, in Shares of £5 each; call, 10s. per Share. 

Every description of Insurance business transacted at this 

office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 


| to persons in situations of trust where security is required ; 


x } and life i 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 


recherche manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well | 


as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 


Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 
ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, of superior style and workmanship. Tevescore 
Dinine Tastes from 3 guineasto 30 Cats, in Moxocco 
Hat-Ciorg, and Roay, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

An immense stock of Beopinec, Buankers, Sueerine, Coun- 
TERPANES, Canrets, and Famity Drarery just received trom 
the Manuracrurers. 

Furniture warehouse] at a molerate charge for families 
leaving town, or going abroad. 

Mark the Address ! 
CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 








1g from robberies, forgeries, &c. Fire 
ances effectel on improved and safe principles. 
ured, 

stuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c.,can be had 
on application. 


also against losses ari 
i 1 





J. G. HUGIIES, Secretary. 


UNITED ORDERS’ 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(INCORPORATED ACCORDING TO ACT OF PARLIA- 
MENT.) 


Established for the Transaction of every branch of 
Life, Fire, Accident, Plate Glass, and 
Sickness Assurance. 
El OF FICE—63, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
ARES, £1 EACH; DEPOSIT, 10s. PER SHARE 
CuatrMan.—Edward Capel Whitehurst, Esq 

Vice-Coainman.—Sir Samuel Hancock, Knight. 

This Society has been established as the UNION OF 


CHl 
SH 


of the community the advantages of Provident Socicties, 
without their defects The Rates and Principles are based 
on the most Recent Experience of the Laws of Mortality 
and Sickness, and have been certified by the eminent 
Authority, ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.R.A-S. 

GROUPED SHARES, amounting to £69 or £120, are 
issued by this Society, realisable by Monthly Instalments of 
103., Interest being credited at 5 per cent. from the date of 
each monthly subscription. 

PERSONS THINKING OF ASSURING SHOULD DO 
SO AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW YEAR. 

N.B.-The Share List will be closed early ; therefore 
immediate application is desirable. 

WM. CURTIS OTTER, 
General Wanager and Secretary. 
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MAGAZINE, | 


No. CCOCLXXXIV. | 


for FEBRUARY, 1856. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


ee eat, me 


ConrTENTS =— 

Médern Light Literature Poetry. es 
A Military Adventure in the Pyrenees—concluded. 
The Wondrous Age. 

Public Lectures — Mr. Warren on Labour. 
Touching Oxford E 

The Ancient Coins of Greece. 

Tickler among the Thieves? 

The Drama. . 

Lessons from the War 

Religion in Common Life. 


WittuM Brackwoop and Sons, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for F EBRUARY, | 
1856, price 2s. 6d., contains : 
Friends in Council Abroad. Part IIL. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
d Tibet. ; 

Ce tig an Autobiography. Edited by the Author 

of “ Digby Grand.” Part Il. 
Scotch Preaching and Preachers. 
Six Months in India. Part IT. A 
Bain on the Senses and the Intellect. 
Old Rings. In Two Parts. Part I. 
To an Antique. 
On Orthography. 
Moldo- Wallachia. 

: Hope. 

:.. Goux W. Parker and Sow, West Strand 


Edinbargh and London. 


Just ready, One Volume, fep. 8vo., price 2s, 6d, 
UDUBON, the NATURALIST, in the NEW 
WORLD: his Adventures and Discoveries. By 
Mrs, HORACE ST. J¢ HN. 
London: Lonemay, Brows, Greey, and Lonemans 





Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., cloth, 
NX ERMAN POETRY: a Selection of Epigrams, 
Fables, Legends, Ballads, Enigmas, &«., from different 
German Poets; with an Appendix for Children, collected 
anp arrnnged for English Students. By J.C. D. HUBER, 
German Teacher at the Royal Institution School, Liver 


London: Warrraker and Co. Liverpool: 


and A. Hotpen. 


Suyra and Co., 


Third edition, just published, fep. 8vo., price 3s., 
T= HOME SCHOOL; or, Hints on Home 
EDUCATION. 

By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, Author of 

“ The Earnest Student.” 
Edinburgh: Patron and Rercuts London: 
Apams, and Co.; and Jawes Nisser and Co. 


ILAMILTON, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 

LL the best NEW WORKS may be had 
i without delay from this extensive Library, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. ‘The preference is 
given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
and Travel. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to CHARLES 
EDWARD MUDIE. 510, New Oxford-street, London ; and 
76, Croxs-street, Manchester. } 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, Svo. cloth Price 3s. 6 


1 
7ERSICLES. By THOMAS IRWIN, Esq. 


“We pay Mr. Irwin no little compliment, when we say 
that Mr. Westmacott could hardly exceed the grace and 
sweetness we find here."—. fiicne@un 


London: Bosworta and Harnison, Regent-street. Dublin : 
Wicuram Hennessy, Crow-street 
THIRD EDITION 
This day , by Simpxin, Marsuatr, and Co, 7s. 6d, 


ARR’S HISTORY of GREECE, embracing 
the Researches of Grote and Thiriwall, and strongly 
recommended by the Kev. Drs. Jelf, Hessey, Liddell, 
Major, Moberly, &c., pp. 700 
CARR’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, 
4s. 6d. 





W ANTED, a SITUATION as MERCHANT'S 
or SURVEYORS CLERK. The Advertiser has 

also been accustomed to Teaching: he understands French 

and German. Address, J. B. T., 147, Fleet-street, London. 





lle AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ApeLatpe, at par 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Office, 54, 
London. Wi 

London, January 1, 1856. 


Old Broad-street, 
LLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


MAks YOUR LINEN.—The Pen Superseded. 
A The most ea-y, permanent, and best method ef 
Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books, or any 
thing else, is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER- 
LATES. Any person can use them with the greatest ease. | 
Certificate from the celebrated Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
F.R.S_E. :—“ Several trials with Culleton’s Electro Silver | 
Plates induce me to pronounce them excellent. The letters | 
are distinctly marked, without blotting, in a deep black 
colour, and after long boiling, with either potass or soda, | 
they remain uvaltered.—Suzripan Muosprart, College of | 
Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1854." Initial plate, Is. ; 
Name plate, 2s.; set of numbers, 2s. ; crest plate, 5s. Sent | 
post-free to any part of the kingdom (with directions), on 
Teceipt of stamps, by the inventor and sole patentee, T. | 
CULLETON, 2, Long Acre (exactly one door from St. 
artin’s-lane), London. 


MABK YOUR LINEN, | 


| 3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. 


ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND 
FAMILIES, 
{\ORNER’S ACCURATE ; HISTORIES, 


Thirteen in Series. Commencing at the earliest 


| tas 
| period, and continued down to the present time, fn addition 


to their general truthfulness as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the 


| manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, 


in different epochs of their history. . 
“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinet, and 


truthful, narrated the great events of the Histories of France, | 
Spain and Portugal, hng!and and Wales, Scotiand Ireland, | 
| Norway, Denmark and Sweden, Germany and the German 


Empire. Greece, Poland and Russia, Holland and Belgium, 
and other countries. They are really of great worth, and 


| might be read with advantage by multitudes of parents as 


well as children. , The language is so simple that children 


| musr comprehend it, but withal’ so free from childish 
insipidity, that an adult may read with pleasure.”— | 


of ENGLAND and | 


Atheneum 

NORNER’S HISTORY 

J WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. 
tions, 4s. 

YORNE’S HISTORY of GREECE, after the 
same approved style as her “ Rome.”” With (neifions. 
Tent 


Thirty-fourth Thousand. 
With Ques- 


3:. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
Thousand. 

“For the rising generation, Miss Corner’s Histories, we 
believe. are the best ever written,”"—Lilerary Guzette. 

\ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from ac- 

J cepted English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keightley, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Ques- 
tions, 3s. 6d 
Index. Twelfth Thousand 


* This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for , 


Youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 
discoveries and comments freely adopted in this careful 
account of the Roman People.”—/ierald 
VORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 
2s. 6d., bound. Eighth Thousand Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 
NORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
/ 99. 6d., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table 
and Index. Twelfth Thousand. With Questions, 38. 
NORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
/ Qs. 6d., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, 
and Index. i5th Thousand. New Erition. With Ques 
tions, 3s. 
“ These meritorious works are written in a very easy and 





agreeable style, perfectly adapted to the capacities of the | 


young persons for whom intended.” — Times. . J 
comes CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
‘4 With Questions to each chapter, adapted to the Junior 
Classes, by Miss CORNER. Price |s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in 
cloth. with the Map coloured. 
be PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of 
Grammar explained, and made a pleasant pastime. 
By Miss CORNER. 1Jtth Edition, improved, with many 
illustrations, 1s. sewed, or Is. 6d. cloth. Se 
JAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS in 
GEOGRAPHY, by Miss SARGEANT. A Companion 
to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. 1s. sewed, or Is. (d. cloth. 
“We are not acquainted with any Elementary Book of 
the sort so lucid and so judiciously adapted to infantile 
capacity.”’—Lrangelical Magazine 


Ma 
‘CRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. | 


h By Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 
Second Edition, with 
Chronological Tabie and Index, and Questions. 

rhis book has been published to take the place of Dr. 
Watts’s school-book on this subject. The new lights which 


later years have thrown on Sacred History having disco- | 


vered inaccuracies in the Doctor's descriptions, 
NHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
' KNOWLEDGE, containing, iu the form of an easy 
Catechism, a complete Series of the newest and most Useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Phenomena of Nature. Ninth Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Oe BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEO 
GRAPHY. A New and Concise Description of the 


Five Great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, | 
and Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of their | 


Inhabitants, New Edition. Tenth Thousand, t's. 6d. in 
cloth: or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 
GLY PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s, bound in cloth boards. 
London: Dean and Sow, Printers, Book and Print Pub- 
lishers. Bible and Prayer-Book Warehouse. 
west of Old Bailey. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 


» and SPELLING, upon anentirely new and original 
plan. 41st Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK 
and EXPOSITOR, 196th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound 

Sold by Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., Longman 
and Co., Hamilton and Co., London ; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 3s., the ai ecen, of the 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR BOY. 
i “In this little volame there is much that is really 
new to the general reader, and a great deal that is instruc- 
tive and entertaining.” “Here is the story of what the 
writer truly calls a ‘chequered life,’ told in simple but almost 
graphic style, showing traces indeed of the peculiar educa- 








tion of the boy, but not less honourable to the laudable, | 


though often misdirected, ambition of the man.” * Glimpses 
of real feeling and earnest thought are to be found in this 
singular story.” “ It is written in a series of letters, and this 


gives a freedom to the style which the writer evidently | 
| knew how to appreciate.” 


London : W. Tweenie, 337, Strand. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d., 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 


A 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 
By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W, Kent and Co, 5! and 52, Paternoster-row., 


Map of the Empire, Chronological Table and , 


Three doors | 


Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the | 


Scentienieetemimmemeemneat 


! Just ready, in one Vol., 


| 


| QERMONS in STONES; or, SCRIPTUR 
Confirmed by Geology. By D. M. AUSLAND. 
London: Rrcowaap Ripert ee in Ordinary to her © 
y 





MRS. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL 
| On Tuesday next, in 2 Vols., 
Wh Mabe MONCTON ’S, 
A Novel. By Mrs. MOODIE. , 
Author of ‘‘ Roughing it in the Bush.’ 
London: Richarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


‘A. SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. By Groros 


4 Compe. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. Fifth edition, revised by 
James Coxe, M.D. 





London: Loycman and Co., and Simpxu and Co. 
Edinburgh: Maciacauan and Co, 





— 





; Just published, in crown 8vo.. Price 5s. 
7OL. Il of the MODERN SCOTTISH MIN- 
STREL,; or the Songs of Scotland of the past Malf- 
Century. By Cuartes Rocews, LL.D., xe. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loxemaw and Co. 


On the 31st inst.will be published, to be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Parts, Price one Shilling each, Part 111 
| ITTLE DORRIT, By CHARLES DICKENS, 
4 With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
Brapscry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street, 





This day, foolseap 8vo., 4c. 6d. 


OROTHY: A TAL EB 


~ London: Joux W. Paaxsr and Sox, West Strand. 








This Day, Part IL, with namerous Hlustrations, Octavo, 16s, 


)}LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 

4 Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, MLD., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 

To be completed in Three Parts. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
+) On the Ist of February, 8vo , 78. 6d. Lm § 
‘HE NEW NAVY LIST, and GENERAL 
RECORD of the SERVICES of OFFICERS of the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marines, corrected to the present 
time. Conducted by JOSEPH ALLEN, RN. 

*,* This Number of the NEW NAVY LIST will be found 
especially interesting, from the many fresh notices. and ad- 
ditions to the Services of Officers relative to the recent 
achievements of the British Navy. 

London: Joun W. Parkes and Son, West Strand. 


Lately published, post vo " cloth, 255 pages, price 2s. 6d. : 
or free by post, 2s. 10d. 
1 bang — RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS and ME- 
MORANDA of a BELIEVER in NATURE, 
‘* Facts are God's words.” 
* It is a deliglitful book, which we heartily recommend.” 
— Dispatch. 
“It abounds with knowledge and thought, with postry 
| and eloquence.”’ Scotsman. 
London: Jonx Crapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, corrected to Dec. 31, 1855, 


if ARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE, 
1856. Compiled by E. WALFORD, +» MLA. 
Containing the date of creation of each title; 1, acces. 
sion, and marriage of each peer; his heir, family name, 
political bias, patronage, town address, and country res). 
dences, &c. &c , with list of Peers deceased during the year 
1855. , 


London : Rosert Harpwicke, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, oA ite 

it ARDWICKE’S SHILLING HOUSE OF 

_ COMMONS. By BE. WALFORD, Bsq, M.A: Con)” 
taining biographical notice of birth, Buecession, marriagg 
family connexion, and political bias of each member patina 
age at his disposal, address in town and country, &e., &c. 
London: Roverr Uanpwicke, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly. 

Now ready, price One Shilling, 


| 5 
| T ARDWICKE’S REPRESENTATION  of* 
:o the UNITED KINGDOM, from the Reform Bill to 
the present time, showing the state of the representation of 
each county and borough during the last twenty-four years. 
| London: Rosexr Harpwiexe, 26, Duke-street, Pi ily. 
| Fully illustrated, price 28. 6d, 
RITISIL FERNS (a plain and easy account 
of), wherein each speeies is deseribed in words of com- 
| mon use By the Rev: E. BOSANQUET, M.A. The Iilus- 
| trations only, price 6d. 
London: Kosexr HArpwicke, 26, Duke-street. Piccadilly. 





TPs IDLER, No. 2, for FEBRUARY, Price 
SIXPENCE, will contaia— 
Bagot’s Youth, by Jomes Hannay, Chaps, ITI. and 1y. 
The Empire behind the Scenes. ; 
How we took Troops to the Crimea, by E. Wilberforce. 
Melting the Earl's Plate, by E. W. Thornbury. 
Kicks and Halfpence. 
Eminent Modern Writers Gerald Massey, 
A Night Framp, by Thomas Blackbuarne, 
Shaving of Shaggypat 
In a Fix, by J. H. Friswell. 
Reviews—Macuulay ; Inside Sebastopol ; Song of Hiawa- 
tha, Anti- Maud, &e., &e 
London : Rosest Haxpwicke. 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, 
And all Booksellers. 





Sa 
Just published, 15th Edition, price Is., free by post. for 
twelve stamps, direct fromthe Author, 4, Coventry-strect, 
| _ Leicester-square, London. 
l R. KAHN'S TREATISE.—THE SHOALS 
JF and QUICKSANDS {of YOUTH. An Essay, 
specially intended to avert ian to which the young 
and su tible are peculiarly liable, and to arrest the 
progress of evil. 








M‘CULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
Lately published, in 8vo., price 12s., 
TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and 
I PRA L INFLUENCE of TAXATION and 
the UNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. M°CULLOCH, Esq. 
Second , corrected, enlarged, and improved. 
London: Loyeman, Baows, Gaeen, and Loxomans. 





In royal 8vo. with plates and woodcuts, price 15s. cloth. 


l SEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS : 
Being a Series of Lectures delivered to the Workin, 
Bngineers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. With a Series o 
Appendices, the Results of Experimental In- 
uiries inte the Strength of Materials. the Causes of Boiler 
Explosions, &e. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., 
F.G.8. 


London: Loyemax, Baows, Gaeex, and Lonemans. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 15s, cloth, 
TPHE BRITISH CONSUL’S MANUAL: 
_ Being a Practical Guide for Consuls, as well as for the 
Merchant, Shipowner, and Master Mariner, in all their 
Consular Transactions; and containing the Commercial 
Treaties between Great Britain and Foreign Countries, 





THE LEADER. [No. 305, Sar., Jan. 26, 1856. 
Commencement of the Third Division of the English Cyclopedia. 


On the 3ist inst, will be published, Part I. price 2s., of the 


Being the THIRD DIVISION of the “English Cyclopedia,” conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


blicati ill continue in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, and the Division will be completed 
SE - : Volumes, early in 1857. a in Four 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 








On the 31st instant will be published, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, No. 2 OF THE 


r 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO OUR OWN TIMES. 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





brought down to the present date. By E. W. A. TUSON, 
of the Inner Temple; Chancellor of the Imperial Austrian 
Consulate-General in London. 

London: Lovemay, Baows, Guesx, and Lonomans. 








In one volume, 8vo. price i6s. cloth. 


Ts PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JIERBERT SPENCER, Author of Social 
Statics. 

* The very able work of Mr. Herbert Spencer on Psycho- 
logy."—# estminster Review. 

“Mr. Spencer is by far the most able recent writer of this 
school.”—.Vational Reriew. 

“It exhibits original thought, vact range of scientific 
knowledge, logical powers of a high order, and great abilities 
in the writer.”— British Quarterly Revie. 


London: Losemay, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 





MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
A New Edition, in three pocket volames, fep. 8vo. price 21s. 
\RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS con- 


/ tributed to the “ Edfnburgh Review.” By the Right 
Hion. T. B, MACAULAY, M.P. 


Also, 
Library Edition (the Eighth)...... 3 vols. 8v0. 36s. 
Complete in one volume........ Square or. 8vo. 21s. 
The People’s Edition ............ 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 8s. 


MR. MACAULAY’S HIS'tORY of ENGLAND from 
the Accession of James the Second. 
Vols. I. and IL. (Eleventh Edition) ...... 8vo. 32s. 
Vols Ifl. and IV. (just published)........ 8vo. 36s, 
London: Loyeman, Baows, Gueex, and Loxomans. 





THE SCIENCE OF CHEMISTRY POPULARISED. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 148 woodcuts price 21s. 
r he PHASIS of MATTER: Being an Out- 
line of the Discoveries and Applications of Modern 
Chemistry. By T. LINDLEY KEMP M.D, author of the 
Natural History of Creation, * Indications of Instinct,” &c. 

* We believe that while it is well worth the attention of 
the professional s:udent, it will be found of the greatest 
value to the general scholar, and those connected with any 
of the professions and trades which owe their im. 
provement to chemistry and the allied sciences.”— Lancet. 

“ The purpose of this work is to supply to the general 
scholar, and the man of the world a competent knowled, 
of chemistry, such as the smaller and more elementary 
works do not provide, and such as the larger and more tech- 





niea!l and comprehensive works are neither intended to give 
nor _— to referred to for by the general reader.”— 
Ruilder. 


London: Loxemax, Baows, Gres, and Loxemans. 


PROFESSOR WILSON'’S WORKS, 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 
On the 2ist instant will be published, Vol. III. of 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANE. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, at 63. cach. 
Wititas Bracxwoop and Sons, E:\inburgh and London. 


In Three Volumes, post §vo., price 31s. 6d. 
Z, AIDE E. ance. By Mrs. 

4 OLIPHANT. 

OPINIONS OF THE PREsS. 

“ It is no common-place compliment, but the honest truth, 
to say that it would difficult to mention any work of a 
purely imaginative character of all those which have been 
published within the last few years, which excels in bril- 
jiancy of dialogue, rich descriptive writing, and powerful 
portraiture of character."—Morning Post. 

“ Zaidee, however, romance though it avows itself to 
be, is at the same time +o true, so fresh, so sweet from first 
to last as a representation o! the world about us now-a-days 

-so perfectly, so accurately, so distinctly does it ray 
the various phases of the social state in England curing this 
feverish core of the nineteenth century ~ central tin an 
age of steam-engines and electric telegraphs—that we con- 
eviye it to be altogether, as such. beyond the reach of imi- 
tation. . . A romance of exceeding beauty and fresh- 
wees it is to us—this charming three-vo'umed tale of 
/aidee — another rare and most acceptable addition to 


the already ample treasure of our ima:zinative Jiterature.”— | 


Nun, 


The work combines with the highest ethical standard an 
abounding vein of artistic humour in the delineatioa of 
human life, and the quaintness and eccentricity of some of 
the subordinate characters is no lee attractive than the 
heroic virtue of those which take the lead in the plot of the 
story.”"— John Bull. 


“The tale of Zaidee has been, up to its close, one of 


the most popular with which * Blickwood’s Magazine’ long | 


listinguished for effective stories, has ever 
uumberless readers.”—Daily Express. 


** The tale is admirably told, an} cannot fail togive high 


rank to the authoress am ng the novel writers of the day.” 
EdinLurgh Courant, 


Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Fdinhurgh and London. 


== 


presented its 





The POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND is beautifully printed in medium octavo—TIllustrated with about One 
Thousand Wood Engravings—and wiil be divided into 36 Monthly Parts. 
| 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 











Just published, in Two large Vols., 8vo,, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, with Portraits, price £0s., 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 


WITH SKETCHES OF HIS AGE AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
(From Published and Unpublished Sources). 


| By G. H. LEWES, 
| Author of the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 
| a - a - _— 


“ Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as great as his intellect, which all knew."— Jung Stilling. 

“Written with intense love and profound knowledge of the subject, it throws more light on the character and 
of Goethe than any other work. Finally, it is a perfect mine of admirable impartial criticism, written in a pure English 
style, and, in short, a life of Goethe worthy of the man,”—Datly News. 

“Mr. Lewes has written a work of art, and not thrown before the public a bye of raw material.........A tho h 
study of his subject, a careful preparation extended through many years, and trained skill in authorship, have enabled 
Mr. Lewes to convey a lively representation of the man Goethe as he lived, of the society of which he was the centre, of 
the general characteristics of the time ; and. to blend with all this, ample analytical criticism on his principal writi * 
and intelligent discussion of the principles on which poetry and prose fiction should be composed. ..... soethe is shown 
have possessed one of the noblest and sweetest natures ever given to erring man, and to have lived as ever in the eyes of 
the great Taskmaster, who had given him his talents, and was by that gift calling him to discharge great duties.” — 
Spectator, : 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


NEW NOVELS THE NEW NOVELS. 
IN COURSE OF PURLICATION | Now Ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., © 
? : ; THE 
BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. | LADY OF FASHION, 
. | By the Author of “THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT,” &, 


I. “A most readable and entertainin — Li 
: Zz novel.”’—Lilerar 

AMBE RHILL. Gazetle, P, 

By A. J. BARROWCLIFFE. Re ys og novel is lively and interesting, and will take 
? In Two Votumes ; a - dey as the first novel of its kind for the season.”— 
(A\ow ready at a ée Liorares. 

LAURA GAY. Two Vols. 
“A brilliant and animated story.”—Morning Post. 
“In this novel there is both talent and feeling, and man: 


faults of character and follies 
posed.”"—Literary Gazette. Of society are cleverly ex- 


OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. PARRY 
Three Vols. 1 


RACHEL GRAY. By Miss KAVANAGH. 
One Vol. 
“ A charming and touching story.”—Atheneum, 
Horst and Brackert, aon Successors to Henry 





. Il, 
AFTER DARE 
By WILKIE COLLINS; 
Author of “‘ BASIL,” “HIDE AND SEEK,” &c., 
In Two Volumes. (Just ready.) 


IT. 
MAURICE ELVINGTON, 


An Autobiography. 


Edited by WILFRID EASES 
In Three Volumes. (Nearly reéttly. 





ey. 
BEYMINSTRE. 
By the Author of “ LEND,” “KING'S COPE,” &e. =o 
In Three Volumes. (Early in March.) 


. A 
LEONORA, 
Ry the Hon. Mra. MABERLEY. 
In Three Volumes. (Jn 4pril.) 








This Day, 
USTRALIA—ITS COMMERCE AND FI- 
LA. NANCE. 8vo., sewed, Is. 


CANADA—THE FIRST _ PRIZE ESSAY of the Patis 
Exhibition. By Surxipan Hooay. Sewed, ls. 6d.; or with 
Two large Maps, cloth, 53. 

“We do not know a better brief of Canada than this, 
whether as a manual for emigrants or an addition to the 
colonial library.”—dihene@um. 

CANADA AND HER RESOURCES—The Paris Exhi- 
bition Second Prize Essay. By Atexanper Moras, A.M. 
Sewed, Is. 6d. ; or cloth, with Maps, 5s. 


ANEW STORY. AMERICAN ALMANACK for 1856, 53. 


} By TALBOT GWYNNE. PANAMA in 1855, with an account of the Railroad and 
| } | Cities. By Ronent Jomes. Foolseap 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. Notes by E. G. Squier, with 
H original Maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo., cloth, 12a. 


| au AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
| 170, 6s. 


VI. 
ERLES MERE. 


Two Volumes. 
VIL. 











NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


} ieee, 
| 1.GILBERT MASSENGER. 


By HOLME LEE. 1} Vol. PUTNAM’S MONTHLY, No. 37, 24 


*,* The present Numbers of these two leading American 
2 A LOST LOVE. periodicals commence _ Mek way and a subscription of 
AS EN. . | 218. per annum secures the regular deli 

By ASHFORD OWEN. | Vol. | day of publication—the one quarterly, the otlier monthly. 
3. MY FIRST SEASON. | money, MORALS, AND PROGRESS. By Avato- 
By HOLME LEE. 1 Vol. | Ateecase. Dedicated to Lord John Russell. 8yo., sewed, 
{ 4. GRACE L EE. | London: Simpson Low, Son. and Manston, American 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 3 Vols. and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 
} London: Sairu, Exp<x, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


N.B.— Any Ameri Book not 
Fh ang y erican Book not in stock procured prdmptly 





LUs.vs : rroted and, Published by Atygap Epyyyrp Gattoway, at "Tue veacer” Otice, No. 164, Strand, in the County of Middiesex.—January 26, 1866, 
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